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To Attain a Better World 


7a>v UR world is vast, beautiful, and impressive; yet are we 
not satisfied with it. We know that there is much 

room for improvement; we yearn for a better world 
in which all men may have more abundant opportunity to live 
a more truly satisfactory life. If our symbol holds good two 
things are prerequisite to the attainment of that better world. 
We must know the regulations which control the mechanism so 
that we will have full power over the machines; we must select 
the right goal toward which to steer our world and find the right 
road thither. The first involves the training of the human in- 
tellect and the extension of the scientific method of research 
until all the intricacies of our physical environment are dis- 
covered. ‘The second involves the training of the human heart 
and the extension of the spirit of brotherhood until all our self- 
ish interests are subjugated by the desire for the welfare of all 
men everywhere. Neither the trained intellect nor the loving 
heart can “save the world” alone; both are needed, else human- 
ity must fail. The problems of life are not yet solved. Still 
do we know only in part. The new world revealed by modern 
science flings a challenge to meet which man ‘must summon 
every resource of mind and heart and soul. 


Kirtley F. Mather, in “Science in Search of God.” 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 
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sew Universalist literature now appearing. 
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ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 
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PRAYERS SUITABLE FOR REPEAT- 
ING IN UNISON AT CHURCH 
SUPPERS 


Clifford W. Collins 


For Christian fellowship, with all its 
blessings, 

For all that strengthens us for service to 
mankind and Thee, 

And for this food, our Father, we thank 
Thee. Amen. 


For this church, with all its blessings, 
For our lives, our health, our food, 
Our Father, we thank Thee. Amen. 


For human fellowship, with all its blessings, 
For life, and health, and food, 
Our Father, we thank Thee. Amen. 


For this, our daily bread, 
And for all Thy care and kindness, 
Our Father, we thank Thee. Amen. 


Thou, O God, art great and good, 
And we thank Thee for ourfood. Amen. 


Father of all, to Thee we bring 
Our loving thanks this day 

For friends and food and all good things; 
Hear Thou this prayer we pray. Amen. 


Unite us in the bonds of love 
As we enjoy this food, 

And strengthen us to live, dear God, 
For one another’s good. Amen. 


Hunger of body, mind, and heart, 
Constrains us, Lord, to pray 

That Thou wilt fully feed all men 
Throughout the world to-day. Amen. 


For work, for play, for friends, for food, 
For all in all our lives of good, 
We praise and thank Thee, God. Amen. 


For universal love and plan 

That meets a]] needs of every man, 

For love expressed through friends and 
food, 

And that the universe is good— 


Our thanks we give. Amen. 
* * 
THE CAMP BENSON “OPEN AIR 


SERVIGCE”’ 


Ideal weather and a place central and 
well suited to an ‘Open Air Service’’ 
brought together a congregation of over 
300 people at Camp Benson, Maine. 
Camp Benson was for years one of the 
camping places of the G. A. R.—hence its 
name. 

The Guilford, Sangerville, Exeter, Dex- 
ter, Old Town and Pittsfield churches 
united forces to make this “Open Air 
Service’’ a success., These parishes were 
well represented and there were visitors 
from Orono and the Washington, D. C., 
church, as well as many visitors and scat- 
tered Universalist families of the sur- 
rounding region. 
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The service had the beauty and dignity 
of a church service and yet the freedom and 
joy of the out-of-doors, the trees and a 
gentle breeze, and the outlook over a 
beautiful lake. 

Mrs. Small of Dexter and Mrs. Wright 
of Pittsfield were the soloists, and the ser- 
mon was delivered by Rev. James F, Al- 
bion, D. D., of Provincetown, Mass. Dr. 
Albion, so long the pastor of the Portland 
Congress Square Church, has always been 
a great favorite with Maine Universalists. 
He delivered a powerful message on the 
present church situation and the outlook 
for the Universalist denomination, as well 
as the real mission of the local church. It 
is hoped the sermon will be printed in the 
Leader. 

Every one expressed genuine apprecia- 
tion of the contribution of Dr. Albion. 

It was the unanimous vote of the people 
to continue the Open Air Service next year 
on the corresponding Sunday, with the 
same committee in charge. 

M.G. Folsom. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE 


Sunday, July 14, the summer season 
opened at Murray Grove with services at 
the Memorial Church, the resident minis- 
ter preaching the sermon. New York, 
Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Newark Uni- 
versalists were represented in the con- 
gregation. 

The recent renovation of the church, to- 
gether with other improvements in both 
buildings and grounds, evidences the con- 
tinuous growing interest in the birthplace 
of Universalism in America. A busy and 
fruitful season is promised, 


* * 


AN OPEN LETTER TO BROTHER 


FORTNEY 


My dear Brother: 

Your kindly mention and generous 
propositions invite from me expressions of 
gratitude and appreciation. 

I feel grateful for having met your half- 
brother, Dr. Shinn. He was a great man, 
yes, great enough to appreciate the labors 
of a smaller man. He was my friend and 
benefactor. We worked together in Texas, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama and F lori- 
da, and my heart is made glad with memo- 
ries of his great faith and untiring zeal 
for the Universalist Church. He wanted to 
build more churches, and in pressing my 
appeals for the ‘Clayton Memorial 
Church”’ I feel the warm approbation of 
his noble spirit. This may be my last and 
greatest undertaking in this life, and it 
seems to me that when this church is 
completed, to which I wish to attach a 
small apartment for the minister’s home, 
I may be ready to join Dr. Shinn in that 
world of greater activities. 

But my heart is fixed on here and now, 
that the Universalist Church may be per- 
manently established in the South. 

A.G. Strain. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SHALL WE LET GO OF FATHER? 


AST week we raised the question of a change in 
Le our profession of belief. Wedid so because of 
recent assertions that the phrase ‘‘Fatherhood 
of God” is outgrown. If this is true, it behooves 
Universalists to get busy about it, for Universalists 
make great use of the word. It is in the first clause of 
the profession which is recited in many of our ehurches. 
All other parts of the profession are said to be de- 
duced from it. If any candidate for membership 
in the Universalist Church falters over the second, 
third, fourth or fifth articles, we say that it does not 
matter. All is contained in the first. If one accepts 
the Universal Fatherhood of God, he accepts the 
leadership of Christ, who stated the principle. He 
accepts in substance the Bible which contains it. 
He accepts punishment as the act of a kind father: 
_ He accepts immortality. Nothing is needed in our 
profession but the Universal Fatherhood of God, but 
up to now we have believed this was needed. 

Why have some of our people become disturbed 
about it? Here are some of the reasons: 

In his “Preface to Morals” Walter Lippmann 
wrote, “The acids of modernity have eaten away the 
assumption that we are related to God as creatures to 
a Creator, as vassals to a king, as children to a father.’ 

In his address at the Unitarian May Meetings 
the Rev. Vivian Pomeroy said: ‘‘Even the relationship 
of Fatherhood has become most inadequate, if not 
misleading, as a representation of what is contained 
in any real experience of God. The symbol father 
was a powerful symbol in patriarchal or Puritan times, 
when the father was a superb and priestlike figure. 
But to-day, although no doubt fathers have im- 
proved, they no longer impress one in that old way.” 
And with a touch of humor Pomeroy added: “I should 
not say that the American father suggests a supreme 
being. He rather suggests a creature in a condition of 
spiritual subordination.” 

We are open-minded about this matter. We 
want every man to use the word or symbol that ex- 
presses the idea of God best for him. But it seems 
only fair to ask: What have we to put in place of the 
noble phrase “the Universal Fatherhood of God?” 
It can not be any vague life principle, or the term ab- 
solute, or the fourth dimension, or the ceaseless urge, 
for these leave out the idea that we insist upon hav- 
ing—the strength and goodness of a personal God. 


If the objection is to anthropomorphism, that is 
to ascribing to a divine being the characteristics of man, 
we reply with Streeter, then we choose “a higher 
anthropomorphism.”’ Admitting that it is childish 
to picture God as a big man with a long white beard 
on a throne in the sky, or as a being who gets angry 
and then gets over it, who can be appeased or placated, 
flattered or bought off, we insist that we can get 
rid of such childish notions by putting into our idea 
more of what we mean by personal as well as by put- 
ting less. We can deepen the quality of it. We can 
extend the meaning of it. We have no word for this 
higher personality, this nobler anthropomorphism, 
this better or best, Father, but we can conceive of 
such a word coming into being. The idea exists. In 
the Universal Fatherhood of God we put infinite 
strength, wisdom, love. We conceive of a Being in 
the race and beyond the race, who knows us, loves us, 
and works with us in the creation of a perfect moral 
order. He isa Being to whom we can pray confidently, 
for He hears and answers prayer—not by miracle 
but by the operation of perfect law. 

We are intensely interested in the debate about 
God now going on. We are grateful to men like 
Wieman for their ‘minimum definitions’ of God, 
for such definitions help many inclined to atheism. 
But we believe with Streeter that “Reality,” by which 
he means the power back of everything, “is no less 
alive and conscious than the highest of its products.” 

A majority of scientists to-day are not mechanists 
or materialists. They are vitalists. They recognize 
a life back of all phenomena. Our contention is 
that it is entirely reasonable to interpret that life by 
its highest products. Out of it have come characters 
like Jesus. The Power therefore is Christlike, and 
doubtless it is much more. 

Give us something better than the thought which 
Jesus gave us, the universal Fatherhood of God, and 
we will gladly accept it. Until then, let it stand. 

* * 


MIDSUMMER IN THE SANCTUM 


IDSUMMER finds things humming. There 
is no let up. The mail is heavy. The con- 
tributions are numerous. The Reactions, 

which in summer usually dry up and blow away, are 
among the most interesting of the year. 

For several weeks we have given three pages 
to Reactions. We have material for many pages to 


2 | 
come. Some of these letters are remarkable produc- 
tions. An increasing number of our people watch 


the paper all summer. We know that they are in- 
terested, that they are thinking, and therefore we 
are happy, whether they always agree with us or not. 


* * 


A FEW MOMENTS WITH EMERSON 
HE Heart of Emerson’s Journals, edited by Bliss 
Perry, was reviewed by our Literary Editor 
when it first appeared. This is merely an at- 
tempt to share with our readers a few of the passages 
quoted in the book which illustrate how much Emer- 
son has to say to our age. We agree with the New 
York Times reviewer that ‘“‘the essays themselves do 
not reveal the power of Emerson’s mind and the pro- 
fundity of his learning as do these hasty and informal 
writings.” 

In Canterbury, England, when he was only 
twenty-one, he wrote: “When a whole nation is roar- 
ing patriotism at the top of its voice, I am fain.to 
explore the cleanness of its hands and purity of its 
heart. JI have generally found the gravest and most 
useful .citizens are not the easiest provoked to swell 
the noise, though they may be punctual at the polls.” 

Our best Fourth of July editorials for the past half 
century have been simply amplifications of this 
thought. 

While a student in the Harvard Divinity School, 
Emerson’s eyes failed and he taught private pupils. 
At this period, twenty-two years old, he set this down: 
“But if my knowledge is greater, so is my courage. 
I know that I know next to nothing, but I know too 
that the amount of probabilities is vast, both in mind 
and morals. It is not certain that God exists, but that 
he does not is a most bewildering and improbable 
chimera.” 

In how many sermons, editorials, interviews and 
books of late have we been discussing the new forces 
which man has discovered and made ready to use! 
And most of us have said that it is dangerous to grow 
in knowledge of high explosives, poison gas and ether 
waves unless we grow in self-restraint and love of our 
fellow men. At the age of twenty-eight, ninety-seven 
years ago, Emerson was writing: 

“Don’t trust children with edge tools. Don’t 
trust man, great God, with more power than he has, 
until he has learned to use that little better. What a 
hell we should make of the world, if we could do what 
we would. Put a button on the foil til] the young 
fencers have learned not to put each other’s eyes 
out.” 

Into the editorial sanctum come all kinds of 
articles and letters. Until one becomes an editor he 
does not realize how much poor writing there is in the 
world, and in his own output he sees some of the worst. 
With what joy then he comes upon this paragraph, 
written when Emerson was thirty-eight: “All writing 
is by the grace of God. People do not deserve to 
have good writing. They areso pleased with bad... . 


Give me initiative, spermatic, prophesying, man- . 


making words.”’ 

Then there are the epigrams that stick to one’s 
memory: ‘Life consists in what a man is thinking of 
all day.”’ He was forty-four before he said that. And 
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this: ‘’Tis curious that Christianity which is idealism 
is sturdily defended by the brokers and steadily at- 
tacked by the idealists.” 

Here are others: ‘‘Sects are stoves, but fire keeps 
its old properties through them all.”’ “One capital 
advantage of old age is the absolute insignificance of a 
success more or less.”’ “All the thoughts of a turtle 
are turtle.” 

In reading Emerson one finds himself lifted into 
the upper air and eternal sunshine. Before the 
journals were published one felt the cold and silence 
of those sublime heights. Now there is a warmth to 
the seer. One even discovers that Emerson relishes 
a bon mot like this recorded in January, 1852: ““Tom 
Appleton said at the dinner the other day, ‘Canvas- 
back ducks eat the wild celery, and the common black 
duck if it eats the wild celery is just as good—only, 
damn them, they won’t eat it.” 

Here, too, are fascinating bits about Alcott, 
Hawthorne, Everett, Webster, John Quincy Adams, 


Agassiz, Thoreau, Margaret Fuller, Grant, Sherman, - 


McClellan and great English men and women. 
There are many other passages that we should 
like to quote if we could: That passage about the men 
in the pulpit avoiding ‘‘general language and general 
manner under which they strive to hide all that is 
peculiar’ and attempting instead ‘‘to say the thing 
uppermost in their own mind in their own individual 
manner.”’ Then, he adds, “every man would be in- 
teresting.”” About knowledge that comprehends 


more than one class of topics—“‘I like a man who likes - 


to see a fine barn as well as a good tragedy.”” Ona trip 
to Europe in 1833, he asks himself why go so far to see 
painted canvas, carved marble, renowned towns. 


He heard the hymn of the clouds: “ ‘Fresh from us,: 


new evermore is the creative efflux from whence these 
works spring. . . . You get no nearer to the principle 
in HKurope.... This strong-winged sea gull and 
striped sheer water that you have watched as they 
skimmed the waves under our vault, they are works 
of art better worth your enthusiasm, masterpieces of 
Eternal power, strictly eternal because now active, 
and ye need not go so far to seek what ye would not 
seek at all if it were not within you. Yet welcome and 
hail.’ So sang in my ear the silver grey mists, and 
the winds and the sea said Amen.” But in the art 
galleries and cathedrals he finds the same creative 
efflux. 

Impatient of dogmas, he does not hesitate to ex- 
press his faith. In the presence of the unsolved mys- 
teries he is pathetically humble. On January 28, 
1842, he wrote: ‘Yesterday night, at fifteen minutes 
after eight, my little Waldo ended his life.” Two days 
Jater he adds this: ““The morning of Friday, I wrote at 
three o’clock and every cock in the barnyard was 
shrilling with the most unnecessary noise. The sun 
went up the morning sky with all his light, but the 
landscape was dishonored by this loss. For this boy 
in whose remembrance I have both slept and awaked 
so oft decorated for me the morning star—the evening 
cloud. . . . A boy of early wisdom, of a grave, even 
majestic, deportment, of a perfect gentleness. Every 
tramper that ever tramped is abroad, but the little 
feet are still. He gave up his little innocent breath 
like a bird. Sorrow makes us all children again—de- 
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stroys all differences of intellect. The wisest knows 
nothing.” 

The heart of the journals makes one think of the 
heart of the Bible. It is a part of the great literature 
' of devotion which binds those who use it fast to a 
great and good God. 


So * 


THE FILTH IN THE FILMS 


OSING in the Swill,” is the title of a reply to 
an editorial in a recent issue of the Churchman 
attacking the filth in the films. 

We have never made a study of the “movies.” 

We never go to them. The moving pictures that we 
see are connected with lectures, and we have tremen- 
dous admiration for them. 

But we know the Churchman and its brave editor, 

Dr. Shipler. We have unbounded confidence both in 
the journal and in the man who guides its destinies. 
In the editorial which gave such great offense he urged 
the Presbyterian and Baptist Churches’ to call Elder 
Hays and Deacon Milliken to account for giving “a 
veneer of respectability” to “‘a degraded industry.” 
The editorial also said that the moving picture mag- 
nates were ‘‘panderers who have made their millions 
selling vice, crime and sexual suggestion to a public 
that is in the main composed of the immature.’”’ Ten 
million school children daily go to the movies, this 
editorial says, and one has only to scan the billboards 
to learn what they see. : 

The nature of the reply to this editorial issued by 

“a bureau of the producers, signed by a Mr. James, 
who describes himself as a Protestant Episcopal 
layman, shakes any confidence we might be disposed 
to muster up in the justice of the cause. He merely 
calls names. He writes about “the fundamental and 
perhaps ineradicable unwholesomeness in the fiber 
of the writer.”” The swill in his lurid title does not 
mean the sex swill in the movies. It means the swill 
deep in “the peculiarly constituted mind” of the 
editor. All the rest of the world is “climbing toward 
light and happiness,” presumably furnished by the 
movies. Will Hays and Milliken are working fifteen 
hours a day as liaison officers in this light movement. 
All is well except for “‘the moral malodorousness’’ 
of the editor of the Churchman. 

It is just too thin. If the only defense is a counter 

charge, the case is pitiably weak. And perhaps some 

_of the rest of us had better wake up and find out what 
is happening, and, if the facts justify us, give some 
support to the editor of the Churchman. 


* * 


WARRNAMBOOL 


N a recent Sunday morning, we listened in to a 
wireless telephone conversation between a 
gentleman in Sidney, Australia, and one in 

Montreal, Canada. This sudden enlargement of ‘‘our 
neighborhood” prepared us to read for the first time 
the name of Warrnambool, a city of 8000 people which 
recently won a newspaper competition as ‘‘the ideal 
city of Sidney.” 

A good Unitarian family from County Down, 
Ireland, settled at Warrnambool, and kept their Uni- 
tarian connection by uniting with the church in Mel- 
bourne, 166 miles distant by rail. About them as a 


nucleus a little Unitarian society has grown up. The 
story is told in a recent issue of the Inquirer, London. 
Sixty people attended the first “lecture.” The 
astonishment of some, the anger of pthers, and the 
delight of those to whom the gospel was like water in 
a dry and thirsty land, make a vivid picture. Violence 
was threatened. A boycott was tried, but “the ideal 
city’’ now is more ideal because a liberal movement is 
started. Editorially the Inquirer gives another in- 
teresting sidelight on religious thought in Australia. 
It says: 


W. B. writes from Melbourne, Australia: The Rev. 
Dr. Borland, minister of the Collins Street Presbyterian 
Church, the resort of the eminently respectable, gave 
some Sunday morning addresses on Famous Hymns. 
The list would, of course, have been incomplete without 
“Nearer, my God, to Thee.’’ ‘“‘We must admit,’’ said he, 
“that this hymn was written by a Unitarian, but I chal- 
lenge any one to prove that there is a line of Unitarian- 
ism in it.’’ It seems to us that the one thing you can 
not find in that hymn is a line or even a suggestion of 
Trinitarianism. But such a thought apparently has 
not entered the head of Dr. Borland. 


ok * 


TRAVEL 
(A Contributed Editorial) 


RAVEL magazines are apt to be cumbersome 
things—mentally. They leave one usually 
figuring on ways and means? How about the 

family? How about business? How about the 
thousand and one important items of our daily pil- 
grimage? Above all—how much? 

But the comforting things about the one which 
we take is its consideration for stay-at-homes.”’ 
“Travel,” it assures us, “is a state of mind.” 

Marco Polo, Jr., who signs his name below the 
saying, is restating an old truth. From Keats’s 
“realms of gold” through Emily Dickenson’s ‘There 
is no frigate like a book to take us lands away,” 
there are references aplenty which have the ring of 
familiarity, and no doubt the better read among us 
could multiply the proof a thousand-fold. 

There is as much and sometimes more joy in 
traveling thus than in traveling in actuality. It leads 
to glorious adventure without hardships. It leads to 
appreciative understanding of countries and men 
whithersoever and whomsoever we would choose. It 
leads to companionship and even friendship with 
others who have chosen the same route. And its 
joys may end without weariness. 

Even in the realms of gold, travel is a state of 
mind. We recall a story we once read about a New 
Yorker who missed joy on a world cruise. His mind 
dwelt on the stock market and he forgot to compare 
the pitter-patter of running feet in Japan with the 
grandiose thunder of New York; he forgot, in fact, to 
collect his impressions. 

There are multitudes of books and magazines 
and newspapers in which can be found some of the 
mysterious beauty of our world experience. There 
are multitudes with whom to share our world-wonder 
at this beauty. But as surely as the blind can not see, 
those who forget can not travel. Travel is an open- 
eyed state of mind. 

As GaP. 
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Summer Cruises Near By 


II. Meditations on Moving and Storing 
Johannes ° 


=| any captious persons, reading the title of this 
article, are disposed to object to calling the 
north Jersey coast “‘near by,” let them know 

ON from now on and as long as this series appears 
that near by means any place that can be reached by 
travel over night. Wherever a boat, train, airplane 
or motor car can carry us (editorial and matrimonial), 
or we can go on foot between the close of a business 
day and the next morning, that is “‘near by.” For 
example, these words are written upstairs in a barn 
where furniture is stored, near the Atlantic Ocean, 
in Monmouth County, New Jersey, twenty-six miles 
in an air line south of New York City. It is “near by”’ 
our office in Boston, for several delightful agencies of 
transportation—mainly boats—brought us here be- 
tween 6 p. m. (D. 8.) and 10.51 a.m. and D.S. We 
will not be technical about whether we reach “‘near by”’ 
before breakfast or after. For these literary pur- 
poses, if we spend practically all of one day in one 
place and practically all of the next day in another 
place, that day of the second place will be spent in 
“the near by”? and may properly be made a part of 
any essay, or cruise, or piece, or book, appertaining 
thereto. 

This particular “near by’? was selected because 
we wanted to go somewhere on the night before the 
Fourth of July, because we had relatives whom we 
wished to visit, and because the Madame had sold a 
barn that she owned and had to remove all personal 
property stored therein. 

We are fighting the battle of old furniture. It is 
a losing battle, but that makes no difference. Driven 
from one line of trenches, we retire to another. When 
the Madame sold the house, we shipped away and 
we gave away and we pretended to sell. (Sheer pre- 
tense, you innocent ones who may be new to the ways 
of this furniture beset world. There is nothing in it 
for you.) When we sold the barn we faced a more 
severe crisis, for we had deposited there many things 
we liked. We made a terrible fire trap of the big 
barn, and this part of the coast is famous for the sud- 
denness and severity of its thunder storms, and we 
insured our furniture, but while lightning played all 
around, it passed us by. Allah had decreed that we 
were to take up the white man’s burden again. 

Seated in the midst of this burden with the 
Madame off at the Beach Club, many deep philosoph- 
ical thoughts come tumbling over one another for 
utterance. They are inspired by the marble-top 
washstand where I have put my hat, by the elaborately 
carved walnut framed mirror which gives back my sad 
face, by rugs and rockers up against the ceiling, a 
bread box and a hassock roosting on a parlor chair, 
paintings and portraits by the hundred showing 
nothing but their tangled wires and dusty backs, and 


the great grandmother mahogany chair which we. 


gave away a year ago and which still is on our necks. 
Moving ends all the social distinctions between draw- 
ing room and kitchen. Even lowly earthen crocks 
from the darkest recesses of the cellar, upstairs in the 


barn are as good as an Italian marble. The beautiful 
box of water colors given to the Madame on her tenth 
birthday supports the oatmeal boiler and in turn is 
supported by a container marked “twelve one pound 
cans.” 

Knowing what prices people pay for furniture 
when they buy new, and knowing that some time we 
must retire and maybe furnish ‘“‘a shelter’ in the 
mountains or by the seaside; we have wanted to hang 
on to enough to furnish that. But here we are, in 
July weather, with our free storage sold, shelled out 
of another line of defenses, and it looks as if the auc- 
tion room had us. The consoling thought is that the 
fewer our possessions (within reasonable limits, for I 
do not intend to let the oatmeal boiler go for nothing) 
the fewer also our cares. Many fine essays have been 
written upon the blessedness of fires, tornadoes and 
shipwrecks, that. made away with goods and chattels. 
Still, if one is an editor the situation is not so simple. 
If he is dealing with bedsprings, or the harness used 
on the horses when he was married, or the bust of 
Beethoven, he is not thinking about the last man who 
canceled his subscription or the candid friend who 
has been poking around among his weaknesses. Deal- 
ing with old furniture is strong medicine, but it does 
the business. 
when all the old furniture is gone? For that people 
will go on poking and canceling is as sure as moth, 
rust, dust, spiders and carpet bugs. 

Whether to have old furniture or to get rid of it 
is better we can not decide. Our present thought is 
that the best thing is to hang on when the hanging is 
good and to move and smash and give and sell when it 
is not. 

The Madame has gone off at my request this 
morning to give me a chance to deal with the accu- 
mulated literature. When we moved out of the 
house we saved tons of old magazines. We could 
not bear to destroy them. Salvation Army, auction 
man and various other people had refused to come 
after them. So we put them upstairs in the barn 
where years ago a commodious apartment had been 
built for a coachman. But now it was the zero hour 
for magazines as well as for the furniture, and I was 
the self-appointed executioner. I wanted to see what 
an accumulation of fifty years might be. The gardener 
said that the only thing to do with them was to bury 
them, and that if I would throw them out of the back 
window he would come with a wagon and take them 
away. So at last they are gone, but the whole morn- 
ing has gone doing it. : 

It seemed utterly brutal. At times it became 
impossible to go on. Then I would stop and sit down 
in a willow rocker (we have furniture enough for all 
purposes) and look at Harper’s New Monthly for 
October, 1877, or the Century for September, 1881, 
or Littell’s Living Age for August 24,1901, or Munsey’s, 
the Cosmopolitan, Pearson’s, Youth’s Companion, the 
Atlantic, the Outlook, American Forestry, the Spur, the 
Rudder, the Geographic, Peterson’s, the Home, the 


And what will one turn to for succor. - 
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Metropolitan, the Bookman, Sea Power, the Magazine 
of American History, Musical America, Review of 
Renews, Black Cat, Rural New Yorker, and even a 
few copies of the Universalist Quarterly and the ['ni- 
versalist Leader. Besides all these there were many 
volumes of London Punch, and various other British, 
_ French, and German reviews. 

. In Harper’s I found advertisements of the novels 
of William Black, Charles Reade, Mrs. Oliphant, 
Dickens, Bulwer, and Trollope. Only Dickens is 
read to any extent to-day. In an issue of Harper’s 
in 1877, I found articles on ‘‘Hunting the Walrus,” 
“The Life of a New York Fireman,” “The Campaign 
of Burgoyne,” and “The Regular Army of the United 
States.”” The’ stories were “Raspberry Island,” 
“On a Melon Schooner,” and ‘‘Erema, or My Father’s 
Sin” (continued). They were not bad reading either. 
In the seventies and for many years after no authors 
were given in Harper’s. One misses that. “The 
Campaign of Burgoyne” appeared because 1877 was 
the centennial of that event. ‘The Editor’s Easy 
Chair,” a feature of Harper’s for years, dealt with a 
strike of railroad engineers, the war between Russia 
and Turkey, Japanese Art, and the Burgoyne Surren- 
der. The editor discusses communism in quite a 
typical American way, as a thing impossible in our 
country, he takes New York to task for a lack of 
local patriotism, and defends Gladstone for his Turkish 
policy. Then, a bit conscience-smitten over treating 
so many heavy subjects, he goes on: “These are high 
themes for the Easy Chair, and it is sometimes accused 
of taking a serious rather than a gay text. But an 
Easy Chair planted in the center of human gossip 
must echo it as it comes. Like Great Anna, it must 
sometimes counsel cake and sometimes tea. If the 
public interest, whether on the piazza at Saratoga, 
on the sands at Newport or Long Branch, or on the 
health-teeming hills of Virginia or New Hampshire, 
turns to sober questions, a faithful Easy Chair can be 
sincere only by being serious. If the same vapid 
mind is bent upon a ribbon or a boat-race, the Easy 
Chair will remember Addison, and moralize upon a 
fan. Meanwhile, let not the reproachful reader for- 
get that the same Addison, at whom the fierce Swift 
sneered, ‘Let him fair sex it to the world’s end,’ some- 
times strolled in Westminster Abbey, and that then 
his words were sober with its solemn magnificence.” 

Editorial problems and excuses never grow old. 
All my old fondness for Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
came back when I picked up an Atlantic for July, 1878, 
and turned to his article: “Some War Scenes Re- 
visited.” J. T. Trowbridge, H. EH. Scudder, Harriet 
Prescott Spofford and Henry James, Jr., were among 
other old friends whose names greeted me from the 
cover page. One would have thought that the 
Atlantic’s giving the names of authors would have 
forced Harper’s to do it years before they yielded. 
Theoretically a thing is true or beautiful no matter 
who says it or makes it, but practically people like to 
know who is responsible for it. 

If these old magazines had not been printed in 
such small type, or if the Madame had not come back 
hours before I expected: her, I probably would have 
been in the barn until night. 

After luncheon I read aloud to the family and 


guests from an Atlantic of ’78 the account of “A New 
York Evening Party.’”’ Some of the reflections were 
most amusing. The author discussed the demoraliza- 
tion of manners that followed always dn the train of 
great wealth and prosperity, but concluded that 
“the manifestations are yet too extremely slight to 
justify any general aspersions.” Whatever might 
be the doings of ‘‘a certain set,’ the proposition to take 
the not out of the Decalogue was still ‘far from being 
in order.” 

A conversation between mother and daughter is 
quoted from a popular novelist as follows: “‘‘I should 
hope any daughter of mine would be in love with her 
husband or else pretend to be,’ said Mrs. Pear-tree. 
‘No, mamma, that is not the fashion of the period; if 
you are not wrong, you must pretend to be or else 
you lose caste.’’”’ “On the other hand,” the author 
said, ‘‘there is no gambling set now as there was short- 
ly after the fierce excitements of the war, where ladies 
of fashion smoked cigarettes with the men and played 
for fifties and hundreds of dollars at a time.’ The 
round dances of the period, the elegant collation at 
midnight, the German cotillion, the last carriages 
rolling home at 3 a. m., are different in form but not 
in content from the dinner party at 9 p. m., jazz until 
5 and the breakfast of champagne and scrambled eggs. 

I opened a Munsey’s Magazine of June, 1894, 
the month that I graduated from college, and found 
that one of the main articles was about George M. 
Pullman, who had invented the Pullman car twenty 
years before, who had 3,000 of them already in opera- 
tion, and who sat at his desk in Chicago every day 
from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. AHarper’s for that same 
month carried many names that now seem a part of 
history—James Lane Allen, George Du Maurier, 
Brander Matthews, William Dean Howells. Howells 
was writing about “My First Visit to New England,” 
Allen, “The Kentucky Cardinal,’ Du Maurier, 
“Trilby.” 

There was a long stop over this Harper’s, for 
when I once had dipped into Howells’s story I fell 
under his spell, and put a comfortable chair by the 
window near some beautiful oaks where the sea 
breeze tempered the July heat and read it from be- 
ginning to end. A good part of the story was given 
to the call Howells made on Lowell, when the latter 
was forty-one and Howells a comparatively green 
youth of twenty-two, just out of the Middle West. 
But it was written when Howells had become master 
of a charming style. Curiously the fame of Lowell 
as a writer has grown less, while Howells has grown 
in esteem. The article shows us something of Boston, 
Cambridge and Lowell, but much more of Howells. 
One beautiful picture was called ‘‘the elmy quiet of 
the Cambridge streets,” a touch which seems to put 
the article back decades farther than it really is. 
There is no elmy quiet in any town or city now. 

The Universalist Quarterly bore the name of 
that father-in-law I never saw, but who was such a 
devoted member of the Universalist church. One 
number was dated July, 1885, and had the imprint 
of the Universalist Publishing House, 16 Bromfield 
Street, Boston. Thomas B. Thayer was the editor. 
The first article was on “The Natural History of 
Religion,” by the Rev. S. Crane. The sum and sub- 
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stance of it was that ‘“‘no revelation can do away with 
the naturalness of religion.”” The whole content of 
religion can only be found by uniting what God has 
done inside the soul with what He has done outside— 
not so very far behind the times. The perfect revela- 
tion, he said, was in Jesus Christ. The Rev. W. S. 
Ralph wrote on “The Dawn of Civilization.” He 
examined the history of the three oldest peoples on 
the globe and he could not find any evidence that 
would justify the scientific historian in asserting an 
antiquity greater than 3,000 years prior to the Chris- 
tian era—so old-fashioned it is laughable. Harriet 
M. Snell reviewed “Science and Religion,” W. E. 
Manley gave an exegesis in the style no longer used of 
the fifteenth chapter of First Corinthians. The Rev. 
S. A. Gardner wrote, in a way as true to-day as forty 
years ago, of “The Conflict Between Truth and 
Language.”” Chaplain G. Collins, U. S. A., proved 
we have not degenerated as a race in an article sug- 
gested by the dedication of the Washington Monu- 
ment, and Orello Cone, then president of the Canton 
Theological School, wrote in beautiful sinewy English 
on “Evolution and Revelation,” coming to grips in a 
masterly way with questions still uppermost in our 
minds although he has been in his grave for a genera- 
tion. 

With a pitchfork the old gardener was mournfully 
turning over my magazines. He had been loading 
them in a “lumber wagon” which was overflowing, 
and there seemed as many left. “I tell you,” said he, 
“there is not a man in the world who knows as much 
as there is here lying on the ground—no, not a hundred 
men,” he said in zeal of statement. The chauffeur 
from the big house came by and gingerly picked up a 
quarterly and gazed at it contemplatively. The old 
gardener, father of eighteen children, does not like 
changes. “‘So,’”’ he went on, “‘so itis. I think of Mr. 
Louis when I see the things he saved. A fine man—a 
fine man. Well, we will bury them, but they are 
worth money—fifty, a hundred dollars. But there is 
an old saying, ‘If you want to buy things pay your 
money, but if you want to sell find you a customer.’ ”’ 

Not all of the week end was spent in the barn. 
There were interesting walks over to the other places, 
through the ramble, a wonderful bird and rabbit 
thicket, and through the woods. We rose early on 
Sunday, the last day, to hear the services broadcast 
from Westminster Abbey, London. When the an- 
nouncement came-that an S. O. S. prevented, we took 
our breakfast in our hands and walked through the 
oak woods to a wooden dam between the salt water 
and fresh water ponds—so rotten and broken as to be 
almost useless as a dam, but so ivy-covered as to be 
almost perfect for an artist. Here we spread out the 
red bananas, peach marmalade and rolls, and had 
breakfast with the kingfishers, fish crows, and little 
ereen herons. The kingfishers made as good a break- 
fast as we did, diving for their food as they needed it 
and eating it with us. Three big blue herons sailed 
majestically over us, headed for the flats along the 
Navesink River. 
necks, but the breeze tempered the heat to the early 
worm and to us. There were woods and thickets 
around both ponds, but on the dam we commanded a 
wide view. It was an ideal place to sit and wait for 


The sun was hot on the back of our . 
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_ the constant lifting of the curtain behind which nature 
The mother weasel 


hides some of her choicest secrets. 
and her playful brood of six which had come up one 
night into the door yard did not appear. But the 
gray squirrels stood up and showed their white bellies, 


rabbits hopped about as if they had no enemies, and | 


birds were everywhere. We saw robins, crows, 
meadow larks, mourning doves, red-wings, grackles, 
wrens, brown thrashers, song sparrows, flickers, and 
cardinals. The swifts and barn swallows sailed over- 


head, the osprey headed out to sea, the bob white 


called, the little Maryland yellow-throats came al- 
most up to us. We had been surprised not to find the 
cat-bird in evidence, but here one called and flew out. 
The Madame had not seen the Baltimore oriole, and 
he soon appeared and a little later his cousin, the 
orchard oriole. She had seen the black-billed cuckoo 
in Washington, but wanted to see the yellow-billed, 


and, true to the habits of years past, one came sliding © 


quietly through the thickets down to the water’s edge, 


where we had a good look at him. Goldfinches too — 
went dipping across a field in the distance—the first © 
we had seen this year at Black Point. Later we saw the . 
great crested flycatcher, cedar wax-wings and the 
kingbird, but where were our phoebes and pewees? > 

There were masses of alder, sumach, sassafras | 
and groundsell along the water’s edge, elder too in — 


blossom, and back of the bushes wild cherry, dark 
cedars and white oaks. The woodbine ran along the 
planks of the dam and poison ivy almost blocked the 


path to the fields beyond. Some dear little pinks — 
showed their heads near enough to say that they were — 


the decorations of the breakfast table. 


It was a wonderful morning for a walk,and we | 


came back happy before the family had finished break- 
fast. In fact, when I was dressing, I heard good- 
nights shouted across the lawn and motors hurrying 
away. 
It was a new day for the nature lovers. 
feel either critical or envious of the revelers. 
they did not feel critical or envious of us, for they 
did not see us breakfasting on the dam. 
* * * 


We did not 


YELLOW FLOWERS 


Bertha Gerneaux Woods 
The painted-cups, the pitcher-plants, 
The rock-set columbines that dance 
With every breeze, the gentian’s blue, 
Joe Pye weed’s lovely, old rose hue, 
The bloodroot, the anemone, 
Each carries thoughts of God to me. 


But somehow in the golden things 
Each season prodigally brings, 

I find Him most to meet my need. 
The cowslip and the jewel-weed, 
The butter-cup, wood betony, 
Each brings Him very near to me. 


Who has not felt his throat grow tense 

When on some zigzag country fence 

He glimpses trailing bittersweet? 

Who has not walked with reverent feet 
Through paths made bright by goldenrod, 
And breathed a voiceless ‘Thank you, God?” 


Berwyn, Maryland. 


It was bed time for the younger society set. © 


And — 
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The Atlanta Convention 
Max A. Kapp 


Pe", EN the forty-first annual convention of 
the Young People’s Christian Union was 

1 called to order for the first session Wednes- 
fe oral day, July 11, it was found that ninety-eight 
‘people were registered, sixty-eight of whom were vot- 
ing delegates. The convention was held in the United 
Liberal Church of Atlanta, Georgia, of which the 
Rev. Clinton L. Scott is minister. Elaborate ar- 
rangements for the convention and for the enter- 
tainment of the guests had been made by the Atlanta 
church, and hospitality and thoughtfulness were 
revealed at every step during the course of the meet- 
ings. The idea of a defiantly liberal religious con- 
vention in territory so largely orthodox, added a tang 
to the spirit of the occasion which only increased as 
the meetings progressed. 

The Universalist interests in Georgia were planted 
long ago by the endeavors of the Y. P. C. U., and this 
was an additional band of sympathy which deepened 
the feeling of the 1929 convention. It is worthy of 
note also, that the Y. P. C. U. held its convention in 
Atlanta twenty-nine years ago, in 1900. 

In contrast to the feeling of harmony and hospi- 
tality which reigned in the social aspects of the occa- 
sion, the business atmosphere of the forty-first Young 
People’s Convention, extending over the period of 
July 10 to 14, was one of tension and crisis:from be- 
ginning to end. Long before assembling, the dele- 
gates realized that this convention was to be a crucial 
one, because the issues that had to be faced involved 
the very life of the organization in no uncertain 
manner. The grave matter of a serious deficit in 
running expenses, the question of merger with the 
Unitarian Young People, the changes involved in a 
new constitution which was to be presented, the chal- 
lenge made to the present missionary policy of the 
Y. P. C. U. with the threat to wipe it out, the aboli- 
tion of the young people’s publication, Onward—these 
were only a few of the significant problems which 
confronted the convention. 

It could be seen from the outset that this conven- 
tion must concern itself with such matters, rather 
than with any of the more colorful and dramatic as- 
pects of youth interest, such as world peace, indus- 


trial and social relations or political conditions. A , 


strong and determined sentiment to smash old policies 
and traditional methods of procedure set in early, 
and the tense moments of the convention came when 
these iconoclastic champions of a new order crossed 
swords with those who were seeking to save the soul of 
the old order: And while the conservative element 
prevented the destruction of anything that time and 
experience had shown to be genuinely valuable, the 
victory lay undoubtedly with the progressives and 
their new policies. 

The theme of the progressives has been “‘Retrench 
strongly on the home-ground.”” This means that all 
overhead organization and expense which have been 
paralyzing or suffocating the local young people’s 
unions, will be drastically cut. It means also that a 
clear-cut plan of building up new local unions and 


bolstering up unions already in existence will occupy 
the attention of Y. P. C. U. executives for the next 
year. 
Merger with the Unitarians 

One of the most distinct actions taken by the 
convention was the frank declaration that any kind 
of organic union with the Young People’s Religious 
Union of the Unitarian Church was out of the ques- 
tion, until the present church bodies took steps in 
this direction. The delegate from the Y. P. R. U., 
Edward Furber of Watertown, Mass., was warmly 
received, and his open, appreciative attitude made it 
plain that the friendliest of relations continue to exist 
between the Unitarian and Universalist groups. It 
is very likely that the two young people’s groups will 
hold a joint institute during the next year, and will 
co-operate very closely on two or three projects, 
which they cherish in common. This will be done, it 
seems, in the interests of developing a more intimate 
and sympathetic understanding between the two 
groups. 


Department of Religious Education 

Another far-reaching movement which the young 
people endorsed early in their first business session, 
was the formation of a department of Religious 
Education by the General Convention. The integra- 
tion and correlation of educational activities in the 
denomination is now vastly facilitated. Dr. Frank 
D. Adams, president of the General Convention, was 
on the floor to explain and to urge this measure. The 
only objection that was raised to it consisted of a 
fear that such a step meant the “selling of the Y. P. 
C. U. to the General Convention.” But a specific 
understanding was reached in which it became very 
clear that ‘‘the essential autonomy of the Y. P. C. U. 
is in no way brought into question.” 

The real upshot of this whole business as far as 
the Y. P. C. U. is concerned is this: It is hoped that 
the General Convention will materially assist in the 
procuring of a paid field worker, a part of whose duties 
will be intensive Y. P. C. U. work. This matter will 
be rigorously and determinedly urged at the Washing- 
ton General Convention in October. 


Suspension of ‘‘Onward’’ 

The Young People’s publication, a sixteen page 
tri-weekly periodical, has incurred in the past year a 
deficit well over $1,000. This is the culmination of 
other deficits in past years, ranging from $200 to $500. 
In view of this fact, the young people voted to suspend 
the publication of Onward in its present form. How- 
ever, Onward will continue to appear—a monthly, . 
four-page bulletin, devoted chiefly to news, statistics, 
suggestions and announcements, to be delivered 
practically free to every unioner. This followed as the 
result of a canvass of opinion which revealed that the 
abstract articles which hitherto composed the bulk of 
the paper were little read and little used. Onward, 
in its old form, will be printed during July and August, 
and in September the 1929-30 officers will arrange for 
the appearance of the new Onward. 
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This is one of the most drastic steps taken by the 
convention, and one which the leaders were anxious 
to have definitely understood. It was emphatically 
pronounced thus: “This move is not one of defeat and 
despair, but one of soundness and wisdom, for it will 
provide most adequately for our needs, and will elim- 
inate a serious, and useless item of deficit.” 

There was a bitter pre-convention fight to save 
Onward from the encroachments of any change, but 
by-the time the question was presented for actual 
vote there was scarcely a protesting voice. 


“Legion of the Cross’’ Significantly Altered 


One of the most familiar activities of the Young 
People has been the missionary work done by the 
department known as the “Legion of the Cross.” 
In the past this department has initiated or sup- 
ported missionary work in Japan, Tennessee, Georgia 
and Texas. Japan and Texas are active missionary 
points to-day, and are still in need of all possible 
assistance. 

But the temper of the convention was this—a 
crying need in the Universalist denomination is field 
work in the local churches. Time and time again it 
was reiterated that certain states needed help, that 
practically every local union needed the advice and 
stimulation of a field worker. This seems to be an 
echo of the ery throughout the adult Universalist 
domain, “Strengthen and extend the local churches.” 

As a result of this steady and insistent sentiment, 
the convention changed the name of the Legion of 
the Cross department to the “Church Extension 
Department.”’ This department is to have for the 
present three concerns: (1) to give some support to 
Universalism in Texas, (2) to give some support to 
Universalist work in Japan, (3) to give some support 
to intensive field work in America. In actual money, 
Texas is to receive $900, while Japan and the home 
field work are to share equally all remaining moneys. 

The champions of the Church Extension Fund 
did not attempt to conceal the fact that the Young 
People were considering a complete withdrawal of 
financial support eventually from all fields but that 
of home work among local unions. 

This attitude was vigorously opposed by Stanley 
Manning, State Superintendent of Maine, and a 
veteran in Young People’s work. Both in an address 
to the convention on Friday night, July 11, and on the 
floor of the convention, Mr. Manning urged the main- 
tenance of a keen missionary interest, and he pressed 
the point that field work funds should be kept and 
raised, distinct from missionary funds. Clifford R. 
Stetson, the Universalist missionary in the Japan field, 
made a frank, earnest appeal that the Young People 
should not sacrifice their missionary ideal. In his 
fascinating address on ‘“‘Missions at the Root of the 
Sun,” delivered Friday evening, July 11, he painted 
a clear picture of the work and needs of the Japan 
enterprise. And on the floor of the convention he 


made a brilliant endeavor to check what seems to be — 


a decline in interest in foreign missions among Uni- 
versalist young people. 

Mr. Stetson’s splendid attitude and Mr. Man- 
ning’s urgent appeal undoubtedly did much to keep 
Japan in consideration, while the fact that the Rev. 
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Leonard C. Prater is just commencing his work in 
Texas was a powerful factor in gaining for that enter- 
prise the support which was given. And, regardless 
of what other interpretations may be placed upon this 
entire matter, it is unmistakably clear that the cry 
“Retrench strongly on the home ground” made it- 
self felt most decidedly in the attitude of the conven- 
tion. What the fruits of this attitude will be next 
year is a matter of vital concern both to those in- 
terested in foreign missions, and to those who press 
the point for more and more intensive home con- 
centration. 

The historic genius of the Y. P. C. U. has been to 
a marked degree its missionary enterprise. But the 
feeling to-day seems to be that the Y. P. C. U. is the 
training school for denominational leaders, liberal 
leaders. The fact that liberal religion is now in the 
throes of a transvaluation period, a time of upheaval 
and crumbling and formation of new values and ob- 
jectives, seemed to indicate to the convention that 
attention needed to be given to the production of 
leaders and strength for the present task. Hence the 
encouragement of work in the local church field. 


The New Constitution 


The new constitution, prepared by William R. 
Settgas of Brooklyn, and presented by him to the 
convention, was designed chiefly to legislate into 
existence a biennial convention in future years for the 
Y. P. C. U., instead of the annual convention plan 
which is ‘now practised. After hours of heated and 
embattled debate, the convention accepted the con- 
stitution, by the narrow margin of twenty-three votes 
to twenty-one votes. 

The opponents of the constitution on a biennial 
basis urged that it meant a slackening and a loosening 
of the entire organization, involving the danger of 
keeping incompetent officials for a period of two years. 
The advocates of the new constitution countered with 
the powerful argument that money would be saved, 
and that convention business could easily be com- 
pressed into a single session every two years. 

Although this constitution was accepted by the 
present convention, it must be ratified by the con- 
vention of next year before it goes into effect, and al- 
ready an insurgent group has formed itself to block 
its passage next year. 


Y. P. C. U. Outlook for 1929-30 


When the present delegates went into session, 
the background of their thinking necessarily consisted 
of certain grim, desperate facts. First of all, member- 
ship has been decreasing for seven years, and funds 
have likewise dwindled. Moreover, the religious ob- 
jective of the group was wavering and uncertain. 
These facts, together with the rather solemn realiza- 
tion that a $3,500 unfunded deficit menaced the very 
existence of the Y. P. C. U., cast a temporary pall of 
gloom over the enthusiasm of the convention. 

But the earnest and strenuous efforts of the leaders 
to face squarely every difficulty soon transformed the 
gloom into glory. One evidence of this is the startling 
fact that a total of $3,000 was collected during the 
convention for Y. P. C. U. expenses. At least $700 
more will be made available by local unions before 
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October 1. This situation, together with great slashes 
in expenditure, puts the Y. P. C. U.,in the best finan- 
cial condition it has known for ten years. 

Moreover, the board of officers for the coming 
year is full of decided promise. Miss Dorothy Tilden, 
of Bath, Maine, was elected president. Miss Tilden 
is the second girl to be elected to the presidency of 
the Y. P. C. U. since its inception, forty-one years ago. 
Miss Tilden is a well-known and expert young people’s 
worker, and is thoroughly acquainted with the vital 
affairs of the organization she now heads. 

M. A. Kapp of Newtonville, Mass., was elected 
vice-president, and Arthur Olson of New Haven, 
Conn., was chosen as secretary-treasurer for the en- 
suing year. Luke Linnekin, Buffalo, an ardent unioner 
of long standing, was elected to the Executive Board as 
were William Himebaugh of Minneapolis, Donald 
Strawn of Pasadena, and Matilda Garber of Atlanta. 
This group is thoroughly in sympathy with the new 


order of things, and can be expected to achieve signif- 
icant results during their term of office. 

Those familiar with Young People’s affairs are 
jubilant in their expression of belief*that the cloud 
has lifted from the Y. P. C. U. and that mighty re- 
constructive days lie ahead. 

Constantly recurring during the convention was 
the stirring statement that.the young people believed 
whole-heartedly in the cause of liberal religion. The 
faith that the world needed the liberal approach to 
modern problems received acclaim from lips of many 
of the young speakers, whose fearless vision and fresh 
enthusiasm was well matched by their obvious sin- 
cerity. That this emphasis was repeatedly made, at a 
time as desperate as the present, is widely significant 
of the soul and stuff of the youth of the Universalist 
Church to-day. 

The importadt recommendations adopted by the 
convention will be published next week. 


A Sunday with Thomas A. Edison’ 


Bishop William F. Anderson 


WOE Y acquaintance with Thomas A. Edison 
SQ & §] began in the year 1921. When the famous 
camping party to which Mr. Edison be- 

SSG} = |ongs was bereft of one of its members by 
ihe death of John Burroughs, the distinguished natu- 
ralist, to my surprise I was invited that year to accom- 
pany the party in the place of Mr. Burroughs. Since 
then I have had occasional meetings with Mr. and Mrs. 
Edison, having several times been a guest in their 
hospitable home at Llewellyn Park, West Orange, New 
Jersey, and having been privileged to perform the 
ceremony at the marriage of their son, Theodore Edi- 
son, to Miss Osterhout of Cambridge, Mass., in Apple- 
ton Chapel of Harvard University. 

Sunday, June 23, this year, I was called to dedi- 
cate our new Methodist Episcopal church at Bloom- 
field, N. J., my colleague of the New York Area be- 
ing engaged in a like service at another point. As 
Mrs. Edison’s membership is in our church at Orange, 
her presence at the Bloomfield church was entirely 
unexpected to me. It was also reported that Mr. 
Edison was waiting in an automobile outside. Mr. 
Edison is almost totally deaf. 

Upon an urgent invitation at the conclusion of 
the sermon, he accompanied me down the center aisle 
to the chancel. As a tribute of respect to their dis- 
tinguished visitor, the audience arose en masse. 
There Mr. Edison stood for a brief period with up- 
lifted penetrating eye, taking in the features of the 
beautiful new Gothic structure. His white hair and 
expressive countenance contributed to the making of 
a picture so impressive that it will not easily be for- 
gotten by any who had the good fortune to witness it. 

Following the service there came an invitation, 
which was hospitality itself, to dine and spend the day 
at the Edison home. This I was very happy to do, 
for it afforded an opportunity to talk with this wizard 


*Sent by Dr. L. O. Hartman, Editor of Zion’s Herald 
(Methodist Episcopal), with kind permission to use simultane- 
ously free of charge. 


of a man about matters outside his own realm—mat- 
ters spiritual and religious. At every meeting with him 
I have discussed such matters, and so naturally, be- 
cause of his attitude, that I am sure there never has 
been in his mind the thought of obtrusion on my part. 

Mr. Edison is interested in religious truth, and 
increasingly so as the years go by. Indeed, he was 
the first to introduce the subject in our personal con- 
versations. The Sunday we were at camp, to which 
reference has already been made, he came with his 
camp chair to where I was seated reading, with this 
direct request: ‘Tell me what is to become of us and 
where are we to be when this short life ends.”” And at 
every meeting since, however brief, he has shown 
a desire to talk on religious subjects. 

Of course, he has majored all his life in the study 
of the laws and forces of the material world. He has 
gone very far beyond the mental attitude of his col- 
league, John Burroughs, in the latter’s volume, ‘“‘The 
Acceptance of the Universe.’’ Mr. Edison not only 
accepts the universe, he revels in it. Upon the rais- 
ing of some question in casual conversation as to some 
fact of the material world, I have seen him jump for a 
volume of the encyclopedia on his library shelves with 
an eagerness suggestive of the hound’s pursuit of the 
fox. He has a voracious appetite for such facts. Nor 
is the universe to him a mass of dead matter. Again 
and again I have heard him say, ‘‘One thing is certain, 
the universe is permeated by intelligence.” Those 
who think of him as a man without faith in God and 
immortality have totally missed the mark. 

His personal qualities are of a high order. He is 
modesty personified. He is never puffed up. He is as 
transparent as the sunlight. I know no man living 
who has a greater contempt for sham. There are 
times when he is delightfully unconventional. But 
he is always refreshingly genuine. He is interesting, 
genial, and lovable to a degree that makes him a de- 
lightful friend and companion. He is considerate of 
his friends far beyond the habit of men of his class 
and preoccupation. Last winter while he was in the 
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South, I communicated with him by wire regarding a 
question for which I asked an immediate reply. My 
message was a day latein arriving. After Mr. Edison’s 
return home I had a letter from him expressing regret 
over the enforced tardiness of his reply. 

Without making a loud profession of the Christian 
graces, he possesses many of them in marked degree, 
which is far better. He is one of the most abstemious 


men it has been my privilege to know. For years he > 


has limited the amount of his solid food to not more 
than two ounces at one time. Now he has come to the 
place where he lives entirely on a milk diet. As he 
sat with us at dinner on Sunday while the rest of us 
partook of a bountiful meal, he explained that he had 
already dined, that he drank a pit of milk at two- 
hour intervals seven times a day. Then he added, 
“The Almighty has balanced the food qualities of 
milk, and it contains all a man needs for sustenance 
and good health.” 

This characteristic of simplicity marks not only 
his diet but his entire life. 

The motive of Mr. Edison’s life is very manifestly 
the Christian motive of service. The secret of his 
marvelous contribution to human comfort and well- 
being has been his unflagging industry through all the 
years. Recently he has become absolutely immersed 
in an effort to extract rubber from weeds. And on the 
Sunday of my visit he expressed the earnest desire that 
he might live long enough to make this experiment a 
success. He declared he has not analyzed a weed yet 
which does not contain more or less of rubber. Golden- 
rod excels all others in amount and quality. In no 
case is the quality so good as that of the rubber plant, 
but it would be good enough to serve the nation in 
the emergency of war if properly conserved by the 
populace. 

No one can know the inner life and thought of 
this marvelous man without feeling contact with a 
positive and sustained altruism toward his fellow 
men. I have seen him literally groan over the suf- 
ferings occasioned by strikes. And be it said to the 
credit of the members of the camping party of 1921 
that more time was spent during those days in the 
woods discussing how strikes might be averted than 
upon any other subject. Having noted the spirit of 
these discussions, which Mr. Edison usually led and 
directed, no man can’ convince me that the motive 
and desire to avert-the results of strikes was a purely 
commercial one. It was clearly and impressively 
humanitarian. 

Because of the bearing of prohibition upon the 
condition of the laboring man, Mr. Edison is a pro- 
nounced advocate of the eighteenth amendment and 
an ardent supporter of President Hoover in his effort 
to enforce the law. Though by no means confident 
that the time is as near as some hope and believe, he 
would hail with joy unspeakable the day when war 
shall be no more. .It is quite remarkable that at the 
age of eighty-two he retains the vision of adventurous 
youth in all world movements for human betterment. 


During the afternoon, in a heart-to-heart talk ' 


I said, “Mr. Edison, how do you feel as you approach 
the borderland?” Quick as a flash the answer came, 
“All right.” This reply was not born of an exultant 
religious emotion. I am convinced it was born of his 
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belief in the integrity of the universe and its all-wise 
Creator. 

Again: ‘Mr. Edison, you have made a perfectly 
astounding contribution to human life on the physical 
side. You enjoy the respect and confidence of the 
younger generation in our country to a very remark- 
able degree. If you could say that you believe in a 
future life, it would render a great service to our 
generation.” And again quick as a flash came the 
answer: “I do believe in a future life, and I have so 
declared.” 

His belief in immortality is by no means the 
orthodox belief. But it is the result of sustained 
thought and investigation in the realm in which he is 
an acknowledged master. And does not the whole 
subject of the future life forbid the use of the dog- 
matic method? 

One thing has impressed me very much through 
the years of my close friendship with Mr. Edison. 
He always refers to Christ as “the Saviour.” Again 
and again I have heard him speak these words and - 
always with marked reverence, and I have never 
heard him use any other designation of the Son of Man. 

The last thing he said to me in our conversation 
of that June Sunday was this: ‘““The Christian people 
of this country should get together and formulate a 
code of morals upon which they could agree, found- 
ing it upon the Saviour’s Sermon on the Mount. This 
would help to take religion out of the realm of un- 
reality and relate it in a more practical way to the 
everyday life and concerns of the people.” 

Personally, I regard the suggestion as worthy of 
most careful consideration. 

As I come to the end of these reflections upon that 
ever memorable Sunday, and as I visualize the figure 
of Mr. Edison, full of years, full of labors, and full of 
honors, I find myself recalling these words: 


We come into life naked and bare: 

We go through life with its sorrow and care. 
We go out of life—God knows where. 

But if we’re thoroughbreds here, 

We’ll be thoroughbreds there. 


By.every standard of right and reality, Thomas 
A. Edison ranks as a thoroughbred. 
(Copyright 1929. All rights reserved.) 


Sie Gentes 


QUALIFICATIONS OF A NEW YORK PASTORATE 


The strength of an ox. 
The tenacity of a bull-dog. 
The daring of a lion. 
The patience of a donkey. ry 
The industry of a beaver. 
The versatility of a chameleon. 
The vision of an eagle. 
The melodies of a nightingale. 
The meekness of a lamb. 
The hide of a rhinoceros. 
The disposition of an angel.’ 
The resignation of an incurable. 
The loyalty of an apostle. 
The heroism of a martyr. 
The faithfulness of a prophet. ~ 
The tenderness of a shepherd. 
The fervency of an evangelist. 
The devotion of a mother. 
George Caleb Moor. 
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Life of Clara Barton’ 
Zaido Zoller 


eeaVERY Universalist should feel very proud of 
4| the fact that Clara Barton was a Universalist. 
She was the personification of the Uni- 
“| versalist faith, for by her wonderful life 
of service and sacrifice she exemplified to the world 
the real meaning of brotherly love, and this same 
wonderful spirit still lives and carries on to-day through 
our organization of the Red Cross. Truly a most 
remarkable woman was Miss Barton. 

She was born on Dec. 25, 1821, at North Oxford, 
Mass., and died at the age of ninety-one years on 
Good Friday, April 12, 1912. It is a significant coin- 
cidence that her birth and death were on the same 
days as those of the Master. 

Her parents were among the few descendants of 
the earliest settlers, who built the first Universalist 
church at Oxford and ordained Hosea Ballou as pas- 
tor. And thus it was in an atmosphere of the finest 
type of Universalism that Clara Barton was reared. 
Like several of her brothers and sisters, she took up 
the profession of teaching, and in order to prepare 
herself for this she completed a course of study, such 
as was allowed to women in that day, at the Clinton 
Liberal Institute at Clinton, N. Y. We read that she 
was a very successful teacher, for she was given charge 
of a public school in New Jersey, which had, when 
she began, only six pupils. After three years the num- 
ber of pupils increased to six hundred, but soon her 
health failed and she was forced to resign. To-day 
this schoolhouse where she taught is a Clara Barton 
memorial. Miss Barton was thrifty by nature and 
she managed to save some money and invested it well. 
Later on, it was this money which she cheerfully used 
to help relieve the suffering of the soldiers. 

It was after the inauguration of President Lin- 
coln and the Civil War broke out that Clara Barton 
really discovered herself. She wanted to go to the 
front and relieve the suffering there. For this she 
was willing to sacrifice herself and her little fortune. 
For a while she, at the head of an organization of 
loyal women, met the trains of wounded soldiers as 
they arrived at Washington, and dressed the wounds 
of the men and fed them. But more and more Miss 
Barton was getting anxious to go right out on the 
battlefields where she could be of real service to the 
wounded. At this time society and tradition absolute- 
ly forbade a good woman going near a battlefield, but 
this Miss Barton disregarded entirely. She said she 
must go—it was her duty. She was now in her for- 
tieth year, and at this time she was called home to the 
bedside of her dying father. Now her father had once 
been a soldier and when she told him that she had 
resolved to go to the front, he said, “Go, I. know 
soldiers and they will respect you.” 

So, after a few months of rebuffs, Miss Barton 
finally succeeded in getting her pass, which took 
her to the battlefields, and she had the distinction of 
being the first woman ever to go to the front. She 


*Address at the Mohawk Valley Conference of Universalists 
at Fort Plain, N. Y. 


was present at a dozen or more terrific battles, and 
for days and nights at a time she could get only a few 
hours of rest. She scarcely had time to eat at all, 
being kept continuously busy ministering to the 
wounded soldiers, and making them comfortable. 
All she had to feed them was army crackers (beaten to 
crumbs between stones), mixed with wine or whiskey 
and water and sweetened with coarse brown sugar. 
We read that at one time when she was giving a drink 
of water to a soldier, a bullet passed between them, tore 
a hole in her sleeve and killed the soldier. She was often 
called upon to perform operations in order to relieve 
the suffering, and this she did most successfully. 
Oftentimes after a fierce battle Miss Barton would 
take a lantern and walk over the battlefields to make 
sure that no wounded soldier was left there alone to 
suffer, for no case of suffering ever failed to appeal to 
her. And all the while she had to be constantly on 
the lookout for fear the enemy would take her cap- 
tive. 

Truly one can hardly imagine the terrifying 
experiences through which this ‘“‘Angel of the Battle- 
field” passed. At one time, we are told, she was the 
only woman among 80,000 men, and at this time she 
wrote home that she thought she was the best pro- 
tected woman in the United States. Hundreds of 
Union veterans of the Civil War acknowledged their 
indebtedness to Clara Barton for saving their lives. 

At the end of the Civil War there were some 75,- 
000 men missing from the Union armies, and Miss 
Barton received heart-breaking appeals from mothers 
and wives who believed that she could locate them. 
President Lincoln summoned her to the White House 
and consulted with her about this, but a few weeks 
later the President was assassinated, and Miss Bar- 
ton was left alone to work out this problem. But 
she could do it, and she went about it herself, using 
her own money. She discovered a young man from 
a New England state, who was a discharged prisoner. 
He could help her a great deal, and together they went 
with a detachment of soldiers, and for six weeks in 
summer weather Miss Barton directed this work, 
with the result that about 13,000 dead soldiers were 
properly buried, and their graves marked, and with 
her own hands she raised the Stars and Stripes there. 
Since the death of Miss Barton, a simple stone on 
that spot has been erected in her honor by the National 
Woman’s Relief Corps. Later on, Congress asked her 
to return to the work of locating missing men, with 
the result that she and her assistants were able to 
learn the fate of 20,000 more of the men whose places 
were vacant. For this expense Congress reimbursed 
her. 

At the close of this period of her life, she entered 
upon a very successful lecture course with the Red- 
path Chautauqua people. They told her that she 
owed it to the American people to tell them the story 
of the war as she saw it, and as a lecturer she was most 
successful. But the strain of the whole thing began to 
tell on her, the years of exposure and hardship on the 
battlefields proved too great, and she developed a 
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severe nervous breakdown. She was confined to her 
bed all winter, and finally ordered to go abroad to 
recuperate. This she did. 

While in Switzerland in 1870 war was declared 
between France and Germany. And one day the 
Grand Duchess of Baden, daughter of the King of 
Prussia, who had heard of Miss Barton’s great humane 
work in the American Civil War, called on her and 
begged her to go with her to the battlefields in the war 
which was just starting over there. Now Clara 
Barton was really an invalid at this time, but she put 
aside the question of her own health and answered the 
call. And on the battlegrounds of Europe Miss Bar- 
ton was the same untiring, heroic woman that she had 
been on the battlefields of America, and all during 
this time she and the Grand Duchess were very cordial 
friends. 

Now it was on the battlefields of Europe that 
Clara Barton saw for the first time the work of the 
Red Cross, and she declared that it accomplished 
more in four months than the United States had done 
in four years. And she resolved then and there that 
if she ever returned to her native country she would 
use every effort possible to make the American people 
understand and adopt the Red Cross. So it was in 
October, 1872, when she returned home, that she im- 
mediately started in to establish here the Red Cross. 
She tried to bring it to the attention of the Govern- 
ment, but without success, she then tried Congress 
and this time met with no success, finally she spoke 
publicly in its favor, trying to create interest among 
the people. Soon the people did become interested, 
and the original committee of three women and one 
man, whom she had previously appointed, was re- 
organized into a larger committee, incorporated under 
the name of the Association of the American Red Cross, 
and President Garfield appointed Miss Barton as its 
president. For twenty-three years she held this posi- 
tion, and during all this time, on nearly every field 
where the Red Cross went, she too was present to 
superintend the work, and sometimes it was to re- 
build devastated districts. It is told of Miss Barton 
that when she arrived at the scene of some recent 
disaster she knew exactly just how to go about every- 
thing, she could even estimate the exact amount of 
material necessary to rebuild or to restore a com- 
munity. So true was her judgment in this respect 
that the Government had a permanent record made 
of her work for future use. This showed that Clara 
Barton had great executive ability as well as being a 
great organizer. In 1885 Miss Barton was a delegate 
to the Red Cross convention at Geneva. Again she 
met the Emperor and Empress of Germany. The 
Queen of Servia presented her with the Red Cross, and 
the German Empress gave her a silver medal]. At 
this time too the Grand Duchess of Baden gave her a 
magnificent jewel which Miss Barton constantly 
wore until her death. A little later she received the 
Diploma of Honor of the Red Cross of Austria, and 
another jewel from the Queen of Prussia. 

In 1882 there came from Russia an appeal for 
food, for there wasa great faminethere. Through Miss 
Barton the Red Cross raised $800,000 which was sent 
over to their relief. Later on Turkey experienced the 
same condition, because of the Armenian massacres. 
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Miss Barton went there and through the Red Cross 
rendered the necessary relief at once. Her good work 
was recognized, and both the Prince of Armenia and 
the Sultan of Turkey presented her with diplomas and 
decorations. When she was seventy-seven years of 
age, the war with Spain called Miss Barton to Cuba, 
and in 1900, when she was nearly eighty, the terrible 
Galveston flood brought her into Texas. Often she 
told the story of this terrible experience, how the 
dead were lying in the streets unburied, and the living 
were without clothing and food. 

In 1902 Miss Barton attended as the representa- 
tive of the United States the convention of the Inter- 
national Red Cross at St. Petersburg, Russia. Here 
a magnificent reception was given in her honor, and 
the Czar himself presented her with the Russian 
Decoration of the Order of the Red Cross. 

Honors were heaped upon Clara Barton right and 
left by the European people, for they realized that 
she was giving a wonderful life entirely to the service 
of suffering humanity, and they showed some appre- 
ciation of this great sacrifice. But here in America 
this truly great and noble woman has received only 
scant honors. And we read that in the last remaining 
years of her life, her work in the American Red Cross 
was criticised by those who were envious and jealous 
of her wonderful record. For this she never censured 
any one, but she told several of her close friends that 
it grieved her beyond words to think that the Ameri- 
can people lost confidence in her. It seems so pa- 
thetic, after spending a lifetime for humanity, that 
she should have been denied the gratitude of all of 
the American people. But her work for the Red Cross 
is better understood to-day and will live forever in 
history. And this nation owes to her memory un- 
limited homage. 

In 1904 Clara Barton resigned as head of the 
Red Cross, and at this time the society was reor- 
ganized and the President of the United States was 
made its president. This same plan is carried on 
to-day. No doubt if Miss Barton could have lived 
and witnessed the World War, she would have been 
proud of the magnificent work done then by the 
American Red Cross, and to have seen so many women 
following in her footsteps, doing and giving everything 
in their power to relieve suffering. But Clara Bar- 
ton’s work for humanity did not end with the Red 
Cross. In 1905 she organized the National First Aid 
Society, and was its first president. This organiza- 
tion still exists and keeps her name for president as a 
memorial to her, and you know our Red Cross to-day 
includes first aid work in its activities. 

Now the life of Clara Barton was drawing to a 
close. She was physically active and mentally alert to 
the last, she had hardly realized that she was growing 
old, but the inevitable end came. The funeral ser- 
vices in her home town were arranged by the Grand 
Army of the Republic, an honor probably never be- 
fore given to a woman, and a Universalist minister, 


once her pastor, assisted at the service. On her simple 


monument are carved the words, “The Angel of the 
Battlefield,” the name given to her by the men of the 
Civil War, who idolized her. 

On reading the life of Clara Barton, one can not 
help but marvel—fifty years of untiring effort given 
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to relieve human suffering. There are mighty few 
in all history who can equal such a splendid record, 
and yet Clara Barton has never been recognized at her 
true value. 

In 1927 the Universalist General Convention 
which assembled at Hartford, Connecticut, endorsed 
a plan for the raising of an endowment fund to main- 
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tain her birthplace, which is the property of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association of the 
Universalist Church. Now all of us are given an op- 
portunity to help with that fund, and thereby pre- 
serve and honor that little cottage, So that the old 
home that Clara Barton loved so well will remain a 
shrine made sacred to her memory. 


and the Call 


Henry Gillespie 


HAVE labored and sweated and toiled and 
almost bled in the ministry for twenty-five 
years, and I say to you (city preachers) 


you’ve got a job on your hands just to keep 
(John 


ay let alone going onward and upward.” 


Haynes Holmes.) 
“City people, as a mass, are against us because 


they come from rural sections. They bring their 
conservatism and fundamentalism with them, which 
makes them resistant material to our ideas when 
lorded over by traditional preachers and church 
leaders.” (Henry R. Rose.) 

These quotations from the Leader of June 29, 
1929, call attention to a thing of which it is well to 
take thought. The city church has a great place 
under the sun. Therein may be found the refinements 
of civilization and the most highly developed forms 
of its culture. For this the church, in all ages, has 
made great effort and drawn much wealth from its 
membership to establish and maintain its metropoli- 
tan centers. Yet for souls that have been enlightened 
and for sin that has been driven out the result has not 
been encouraging. Great cities, from the Babylons 
of the past to the Babylons of to-day, have always 
been centers of wickedness and of national decay. 

The words of Henry R. Rose, as above noted, 
are illuminating. The city church, like the city it- 
self, is kept alive by the overflow of country popu- 
lation. Urban birthrate is so low that the centers 
of civilization must inevitably become depopulated 
and their churches deserted if it were not for the con- 


- stant and at present, increasing influx from country 


districts—that is, deserted and dead as far as our race 
and Christian ideals are concerned, and eventually 
barren ruins, as in the past. 

The problem of a liberal church in a large city 
is one to tax the mind and heart and wear out the life 
of the most talented and strong among us, and the 
sum total of reward may not bring that peace and 
satisfaction which ought to mark a life well spent, 
according to the evidence of those who have tried 
to solve the problem. 

Why not then think and work for country churches? 
Why do ministers leave scores and scores of country 
parishes and preaching points to wane and perish 
completely? These places are the source of all civili- 
zations, past and present. If at this source the love 
of righteousness be established and Christian ideals 
set forth, the future of a true life and of our nation is 
assured. It can be assured in no other way. 

When the Lord makes awicked generation better, 
He begins at the bottom—with the common people, 
with the fisherman, the artisan, and the farmer, with 


those whose toil produces the necessities of life for all. 

The country town and the country side is the 
logical field for the Universalist Church. Here is the 
vainly sought for ‘“‘short cut’’ to the place and the 
honor that our faith deserves. The country is no 
longer the isolated behind-the-times place some 
people think. Paved roads, automobiles, radio, 
telephone and daily mail place it on a level with the 
city. In spite of this, however, it needs help to attain 
the standards of living it needs. The farmer is denied 
the opportunity of suitable recompense for labor 
and investment, which is why his sons and daughters 
go to the city. 

Agriculture is making the fight of the age, and 
for a life of equality and justice. The outcome will 
determine the future of America. Is it not the 
duty of the church to teach and maintain its doc- 
trines in the country and thus direct the battle to 
righteous victory? 

A united, whole-souled effort is needed to win 
anywhere, but the results are certain to be far greater 
and better in the small country churches than in the 
greater (?) ones of the city 

Solve the problem of the country church, and 
those of the city church and of missions will solve 
themselves. 

Under present conditions we can not have the 
success we want. One thing is true—we can not 
have one city church that will endure without coun- 
try churches to renew its, membership, but we can 
have many country parishes without a city church 
anywhere. 

Incidentally, Universalists could by preaching 
their faith throughout the country do more to heal 
a widening breach between urban industry and agri- 
culture than legislation can ever do. 

If the call to the country is not the call of our 
Lord, what is? 

Manchester, Iowa. 

* * * 
I would I were beneath a tree; 
A-sleeping in the shade; 
With all the bills I’ve got to pay, 
Paid! - 


I would I were beside the sea, 
Or sailing in a boat, 
With all the things I’ve got to write, 
Wrote! 


‘I would I were on yonder hill, 
A-baking in the sun; 
With all the work I’ve got to do, 
Done! 
Exchange. 
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The Sermon on the Golf Links 


MeiHE Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor of the First 

=| Universalist Church of Hutchinson, Kansas, 
recently accepted the challenge of a promi- 
nent business man to come out to the golf 
links on a Sunday afternoon to hold a brief religious 
service. On June 16, this service was held in the 
presence of several hundred visitors besides the mem- 
bers of the club. It was held on the grounds of the 
Hutchinson Country Club. The Topeka Daily Capitol 
describes the sermon as “‘the first ever preached on 
the golf links.”’ To the same paper we are indebted 
for the following account: 


The invitation to preach on the links was extended by Ray 
Hagenmaster, prominent business man and vice-president of 
the club. Recent criticism of Sunday movies and other amuse- 
ments inspired Hagenmaster’s invitation. 

Ledyard, who began life as a bricklayer and who worked 
his way through college, is noted for his liberal views. His 
sermon follows: 

“Tf there be some ministers who would criticize you for 
obtaining recreation in the form you do on Sunday, I am not 
one of them. I do not believe that a thing that is right to do on 
a-week day can be wrong if done on Sunday. I am in favor of 
Sunday amusements so that the poor as well as the rich can find 
pleasure on that day. I hold the same opinion as Jesus who 
said. ‘The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sab- 
bath.’ 

‘What we do on week days is just as important as what we 
do on Sunday. We have no right to do wrong on any day. On 
the other hand, we have the right to do on any day anything 
that isn’t wrong. Conscience and not ecclesiastical authority 
should be our guide. 

“T believe that one day of the seven should be used as a day 
of rest. But what is rest for one person may only bore another. 
You business men who have been busy at your desks during the 
week and more or less confined indoors, will more truly find real 
rest here than sitting around indoors somewhere, sucking your 
thumbs and wishing you were outdoors. 

“God is not confined within the walls of any building, neither 
is He confined within the covers of a book. God is just as ac- 
cessible to you on the golf links as He is inside a cathedral. 
Communication with Him is just as direct here as it would be 
within a church and through the medium of a minister. 

‘Do not misunderstand me. [ wish all men were interested 
in the church. Maybe you are. Because you are on these golf 
links on Sunday is no sign you are not. I hope you all attend 


Labor Sunday 


For two decades the churches of this country have been urg- 
ing their members engaged in industry, employers and employees 
alike, to apply the spirit and principles of Christ in business 
relationships. 

They have not only emphasized the need of co-operative 
effort, the sacredness of human life, the power of unselfish action, 
the social stewardship of property, and the subordination of the 
profit motive to the spirit of service, but time and again the 
churches have called attention to specific evils which are sacri- 
ficing human life. They have protested against the inhumanity 
and wastefulness of child labor, the unfair exploitation of the 
labor of women, unnecessary Sunday work and night work, an 

*Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, and requested to be read in the churches on Labor 
Sunday, Sept. 1, or on the first available Sunday thereafter. 


some church. For the churches need you and you need the 
churches. The church needs you men to make it a real social 
institution for practical service and not merely a would-be-soul- 
saving institution. No church can save your soul and no in- 
dividual can eternally lose his soul. To show the way to real 
salvation Jesus led the way, but it was not by way of dogma or 
coercion, His path was that of service. 

“You need the church, for it is dedicated to and represents 
the. spiritual things of life, and the well-rounded man must be 
spiritually as well as physically developed. There is no need for 
you to sacrifice either your church or your golf links on Sunday, 
for religion is life, not creed, nor dogma. Every question that 
arises between man and man is a religious question. Your games 
here are religious questions. Play them to win—but play them 
fair, and always in the spirit of good sportsmanship. 

“There is nothing in the teachings of Jesus to condemn you 
for playing golf on Sunday, and Jesus should be our guide in 
religious matters, not intolerant and narrow-minded theologians. 
The Nazarene Carpenter-Philosopher founded his religion upon 
a rule of conduct which declares, ‘All things whatsoever you would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.’ That is 
a good formula for every day of the week. 

“Tf our churches to-day are empty while the golf links are 
crowded, it is, I believe, largely because the churches in 1929 are 
rattling the dry bones of sixteenth century theology instead of 
giving a modern interpretation of the golden rule. And I declare 
to the churches here to-day, that they will never win back the 
people they have lost by intolerance. Neither can they win 
them back by threats of hell. I have never yet known a hell- 
seared Christian who did anything worth while for his God or 
for his fellow men. 

“The churches could be made the greatest, moral force in 
the world if you would put into them some of the enthusiasm you 
put into your play here. 

“T don’t believe Sunday golf or any other kind of Sunday: 
amusement affects church attendance to even a Volstead degree— 
one-half of one per cent. And I do not believe that I or any one: 
else has a legal right to dictate to you the manner in which you 
shall observe Sunday. 

“The Good Samaritan may not have been a church-goer. 
He may have been so wicked as to have played on Sunday what 
was the equivalent of golf in Jesus’ day, but he had that which 
representatives of religion did not have—a human heart, a de- 
sire to serve those in need. That is all Jesus asked: Serve those: 
in need; do justly; play the game of life on the square. 


‘Live in a house by the side of the road, and be a friend ~ 


of man.’ That is enough religion for amy man and you can 
practise it here on these links as well as anywhere else.’’ 


Message, 1929" 


overlong work day, not only in Southern mills but in other parts 
of the country; and they have protested that these hardships on 
the workers persist in the face of over-production. While recog-. 
nizing the general prosperity of the country, they have called 
attention to persistent and serious unemployment, to the eco- 
nomic insecurity of old age among the workers, and to low stand- 
ards of income and therefore of living in large sections of the: 
population. They have pointed out that all are involved in re- 
sponsibility for these evils and that so long as a single worker: 
sullers, all share the guilt. They have felt obliged, in loyalty to 
the Gospel, to point out glaring and unjust inequalities in the 
distribution of national wealth and income, and that there is not 
as yet the dedication of industrial leadership and capital to 
human welfare which the law of God demands. They have per- 
sistently taught labor’s right to organization, and the social 
importance of such organization in order to secure to labor a. 
proper influence not only in industry but in national life. 


ee 


\ 
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Now the time has come for insistence upon practise and 
actual experimentation in brotherly relations in business estab- 
lishments. Discipleship to Christ in business must take this 
form. A new evangelism must come into being, an evangelism 
which impels men holding positions of influence or possessing 
great economic power to devote themselves and their resources 
to human welfare, as a part of the Christian program. 

In this Labor Sunday Message we therefore turn from pro- 
nouncements to suggestions for action, to the end that Christian 
people shall be challenged to specific and practical undertakings. 

First of all, every local church and organization of churches 
needs to examine its own practise as employer with reference to 
staff workers and caretakers, employees in denominational of- 
fices and publishing houses, and practises in building and letting 
of contracts for printing, repairs, equipment and all other enter- 
prises. The churches must not compromise their own teaching 
out of a desire for economy. They can not afford to contribute 
to the lowering of living standards, nor to the disorganization of 
labor. Rather the churches should take the lead in raising 
standards. 

Each local church should address itself to industrial con- 
ditions in its own community with renewed energy. We sug- 
gest, in co-operation if possible with social agencies, that studies 
be made of the local industrial situation in one or more of its 
aspects in order to secure a working knowledge of facts. What 
are the local conditions as to length of the work day, safety and 
health? How do wages compare with the cost of living? How 
many mothers must work outside the home to supplement the 
family income? What is the effect on the family? What are 
the handicaps of women in factory, store and office? Are domes- 
tic workers employed on a schedule of reasonable hours and 
adequate wages? Do they have regular times off each week and 
are they furnished pleasant rooms? What are the labor policies 
of local stores and factories? Are the workers allowed organiza- 
tion, and are they dealt with collectively? Who are the em- 
ployers and labor officials who are manifestly seeking to follow 
Christ in daily practise? Do pastors have contacts with labor 
as they have long been accustomed to have with the Chamber of 
Commerce? Are industries being encouraged to take forward 
steps such as providing unemployment insurance, vacations with 
pay and labor representation? 

The gospel is for all mankind, for employed and employers 
alike. Labor leaders and the rank and file are as obligated to the 
principles of service, public spirit, earnest and skillful work and 
co-operative effort as are the leaders of capital. Labor also needs 
unselfish leadership. The true labor movement has a religious 
motive, in that it is inspired by a passion for human life and for 
social justice. : 

Christian people through the appropriate agencies should be 
interested in and promote social legislation. Has your state 
enacted laws forbidding child labor, night work and long hours 
for women, and providing adequate old age pensions and work- 
men’s accident compensations? Is rock dusting in the bi- 
tuminous coal mines required by law in order to prevent catas- 
trophes from explosions? These are illustrations of what needs 
to be done in the field of social legislation. > 

We recommend most earnestly that pastors shall make more 
use of their buildings and property for these great and appealing 
human causes. An industrial relations dinner might be given 
during the year, inviting labor leaders and employers. It is weli 
to bring in experts, men who have thought deeply or who have 
notable accomplishments to their credit, to discuss these social 
and industrial problems. 

Church people should study the history of the labor move- 
ment so as to appreciate its significance in the struggle for better 
standards of life. Pastors and some members of each church 
should have personal acquaintance with the leaders of the labor 
unions in their community. There should be friendly exchange 
of visits with individual unions and central labor councils. In 
many cases church. members who are also trade unionists will 
furnish a natural point of contact. It is neither partisan nor 
inappropriate to invite a labor representative to speak in the 


church on the ideals of the labor movement and the achievements 
of labor organization for the better life of the work people. 
Churches have a real opportunity to help in workers’ education 
through assisting trades councils to obtain speakers when de- 
sired, possibly organizing classes or obtaining teachers, or offer- 


ing the facilities of the church plant for such work. The churches 


should exert their influence to maintain the constitutional rights 
to freedom of speech, freedom of press, freedom of assemblage 
in their own communities even in times of strike. 

All Christians should become conscious of the basic social 
and ethical problems of our industrial civilization. They are 
human problems. They lie in the church’s field of teaching and 
social effort. The responsibility of leadership lies with the 
pastor. The churches must be more aggressive, more informed, 
more willing to take hazards for righteousness, more swift to 
come to the help of the oppressed, if they are to fulfill the mis- 
sion of Christ, and are to make that contribution to social wel- 
fare which can be rightfully expected of them. 


* * * 


HOW ONE MISSIONARY SOCIETY WORKS* 


Missionary work is from its very nature something that 
can not be advertised. A certain delicacy seems to vanish when 
one speaks of the ways and means of such work. The “‘blue 
flower’’ withers and fades. We do not like to talk of all we are 
doing. It is, however, right and fitting that a statement of our 
activities and of our finances should be submitted once a year. 


Total receipts, June, 1928, to June, 1929 .......... $437.46 
Total expenditures ........... Ractonpessce: ict 327.30 
IS SIV Gta, se rains ies deste 3 egcas bt Se ell ao: aie A $110.16 
imyercest bearimne Certileates: A= =e 6 ok noe 265.00 


Nine meetings are held each year on the third Wednesday of 
each month from September to June, with the exception of 
December, when no meeting is held. At the present time this 
society has forty-five members. We have lost by death five 
members the past year, all of blessed memory, helpful, thought- 
ful, kind, generous. We are saddened by their going but our 
lives are richer in pleasant memories. 

The sources of our income vary somewhat from year to 
year, but it can be said in general that our income depends upon 
the hard work of individual members—keeping everlastingly at 
it. We believe in prayer, that we should pray as though all de- 
pended upon the Lord, but that we should work as though all 
depended upon ourselves. Such an organization must, of course, 
make money in order to carry on its many activities along mis- 
sionary lines, but we wish to emphasize the fact that always 
there is present in our thoughts the knowledge that it is the 
spirit of it all that counts. Unless we are prompted to deeds of 


helpfulness by something of the spirit of our Master, our deeds 


are of no avail. Our ideals are high. We purpose to keep them 
high. We make mistakes, but in all sincerity we try to profit 
by our blunders. It takes the wisdom of the serpent and the 
harmlessness and the gentleness of the dove always to make 
proper decisions. To avoid a hasty sentimentality which general- 
ly does more harm than good, and often makes the recipient 
poorer rather than richer in every way, while at the same time 
we keep our hearts throbbing warm for every wise and helpful act, 
is our aim. 

The following enumeration covers practically our sources 
of income: 2 

1. Annual dues are $1. 

2. A silver collection is taken at each meeting and ranges 
anywhere from $3 to $6. 

3. This year each member was given a coin card, in the 
nature of a_calendar of holidays, which when filled amounts to 
$1.60. ‘These netted us close to $70. 

4. We are selling all the time, as orders come in, initial paper 


*Paper read at the meeting of the Mohawk Valley Associa- 
tion of Universalists, Fort Plain, N. Y., June 27. 
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napkins and doilies, also bluing paddles. We commend both 
these staples to the kind consideration of our friends. 

5. For several years we have sold from one to three cases of 
jello. 

6. Last year in May a play was given for the benefit of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society and the Missionary Society, and netted each 
organization $79.62. 

7. We generally hold one food sale each year. 
this year brought us in $67. 

8. From time to time we receive gifts from thoughtful friends, 
ranging from twenty-five cents to five dollars. Such gifts are 
always keenly appreciated and reveal to us the true missionary 
spirit. 

The following items will show where our money has gone: 

1. For flowers, plants, fruit, ice cream, games, books, maga- 
zines, sent to the sick and to shut-ins, we spend from $7 to $15 
a month. 

. Weekly contribution to church $1. 

. Ministerial Pension Fund, $25. 

. Missionary work, North Carolina, $10. 

. Missionary work, Japan, $10—often more. 
. Dr. Lyman Ward, $5. 

7. General Convention (last year) to make up quota lack- 
ing, $8. 

8. Universalist Leader for our Public Library $3 (for two 
years). 

9. Wayside Pulpit Mottoes, $7.50. 

10. St. Petersburg Unity Church, $25. 

11. A crippled boy, $25. 

12. Instead of sending flowers when one of our members 
dies we send one dollar in her memory to some missionary field. 

13. Telephone at parsonage, $2.08 per month. 

14. Hurricane fund, American Red Cross, $10. 

15. Easter offering, $25. 

16. Mohawk Valley Association, $5. 

17. Universalist Home for Aged People, $5. 

18. From twenty-five to thirty-five Christmas cards are 
sent to shut-ins. ; 

19. We always keep a layette in readiness for an emergency. 
We have now two on hand. 

Our work’does not stop in the summer. Committees are 
appointed who attend to sending flowers, etc., to the sick. 

It will thus be seen that our thoughts go in many directions. 
That is as it should be. The more we put into our lives the broad- 
er and better we shall be, and the more we do the more we shall 
have to do with. There is truth in the old Saxon proverb, “‘What 
you spend you have; what you keep you lose.” 

We wish also to say that we realize fully that were it not 
for our fine church organization, we should be unable to carry on 
as we do. The knowledge that always back of us stands our 
church ready to strengthen and cheer us constitutes our reserve 
power. We are grateful to-all our friends for generous support, 
for kind words. We wish we could persuade fifty more women 
to join hands with us. Then indeed would our strength be in- 
creased a hundred fold, and our work be better for our love as 
our love is better for our work. 


The one 


Dope whw 


Anna M, Ayres, President. 


* * * 


OHIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Stanley C. Stall 


The 104th session of the Universalist Churches in Ohio 
opened on Sunday evening, June 23, at Norwalk. The opening 
service was in charge of the local pastor, the Rev. Harry M. 
Wright. Music was rendered by the Norwalk choir and prayer 
offered by the Rev. W. H. Shields, D. D., minister of the Norwalk 
Presbyterian church. = 

The keynote sermon was given by the Rev. Tracy M. Pull- 
man of the Cleveland church. Mr. Pullman stressed the im- 
portance of the Universalist church preaching a distinctively 
liberal message and being unafraid to pioneer in leading of re- 
ligious thought. Mrs. Harriet Graves Lawton gave a vocal 
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solo, ‘The Hvening Star.’’ Richard Wagner’s sacred drama 
“Parsifal and the Holy Grail’’ was shown in pictures and the 
Rev. Harry M. Wright gave the story. The auditorium was 
completely filled for this opening service and all who came were 
well pleased. The Sunday evening registration for entertainment 
was unusually large. 

Monday morning the Sunday School Convention opened 
with President Carl M. Senn in the chair. Music was rendered 
by the Attica choir, followed by prayer of consecration. The 
outstanding number on the morning program was the address 
by Carl A. Hempel on ‘‘The Teacher.’’ Mr. Hempel rendered a 
fine service to our convention and we are deeply grateful; he did 
not confine his address to the teacher alone, but covered almost 
every phase of the work of religious education. =, 

The Sunday School Convention resumed after lunch with 
hearing of reports of officers, committees, etc. A Round Table 
discussion on the work of the church school was conducted by 
Mr. Hempel. 

The Springboro school received the award of the silver 
loving cup for largest increase in enrollment and the Cincinnati 
school the picture award for most mileage to the Convention. 

Election of officers resulted in the following: The Rey. 
W. M. Lawrence of Norwalk, president; Jerome T. Brainard 
of Le Roy, vice-president; Miss Gloria Strait of Columbus, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Ed S. Ault of Caledonia, trustee for three 
years. 

The Y. P. C. U. Convention began promptly at 3.30 Monday 
afternoon with a devotional period. Reports of department 
superintendents were read and committees appointed. The 
Y. P. C. U. Convention then adjourned to meet again Tuesday 
morning. 

The Monday evening service was in charge of the Rey. 
Harriet E. Druley of Milford and Mason churches. Music was 
given by the combined choirs of Norwalk and Attica churches. 

After a vocal solo by Mrs. Blanche Price of Columbus, 
the delegates and friends were welcomed to Norwalk by the 
Rev. C. P. Barnes, acting for the mayor of Norwalk. The Rey. 
H. M. Wright extended the formal welcome to the local church 
and the Rey. Linden Wilson welcomed us in behalf of the local 
Ministerial Association. President J. P. Mead responded, and 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Linden Wilson, minister of the 
Norwalk Baptist church. 

The Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt of Muncie, Indiana, was 
the first speaker of the evening. Mr. McDavitt took for his 
topic ““The Next Step in Liberalism,’’ and made a stirring appeal 
for unswerving loyalty and active devotion to the Universalist 
Church. He stressed the ever-growing need for the interpretation 
of the Universalist Church, and urged that we continue to be 
leaders in religious thinking. His address was a strong denomina- 
tional appeal. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary of the General 
Convention, spoke on ‘‘The Challenge of the Present to the 
Universalist Church,’’ giving many of the fine things the church 
is doing to-day and pointing to the challenge presented to it by 
present day conditions. Dr. Etz brought us a fine ‘‘word pic- 
ture’”’ of the work of the denomination as a whole. 

The Y. P. C. U. resumed its session Tuesday morning with 
a song and devotional service. This was followed by reports of 
department superintendents and convention committees. The 
business of the Union was conducted with ease and ability. Per- 
haps one of the most outstanding features was the bringing in of 
a resolution condemning the use of bill boards throughout the 
country for the advertising of cigarettes and other things harm- 
ful to youth. 

Carl Hempel gave a stirring address on “Young People and 
Their Goals.” 

Election of officers resulted in the following: President, the 
Rev. Harriet E. Druley of Milford; vice-president, John Me- 
Cracken of Kent; secretary, Miss Rosalie Johnston of Columbus; 
treasurer, Miss Grace Homans of Cleveland. 

Following the close of the Y. P. C. U. Convention, the Rev. 
Mr. Terry was called to the platform and introduced by the Rey. 
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Harry M. Wright. Mr. Terry was spending a short time in Nor- 
walk on a furlough from his work in China. He gave us a vivid 
picture of conditions as he finds them to-day in China. 

The Clara Barton Guild Convention opened at 1.45 p. m. 
with the state chairman, Mrs. Blanche Price, presiding. Mrs. 
Almeda P. Stall offered the consecration prayer, which was fol- 
lowed by the annual address of the chairman. 

Two delightful papers were given: ‘‘What the Clara Barton 
Guild Is Doing,’’ written by Miss Lelia Culver of Columbus, and 
“Ts the Clara Barton Guild Worth While?’ by Mrs. Georgia 
Valentiner of Cincinnati. Miss Vera Vozicky from the Schauf- 
fier Missionary Training School, Cleveland, gave an inspiring 
address on “World Friendship.”’ 

At 3.30 the W. U. M. A. held its annual Institute in charge 
of Mrs. Leona R. Boyd of Akron. 

There was a fine Round Table discussion on methods and 
plans, in charge of Mrs. Smith of Norwalk. This was followed 
by a delightful story given by Mrs. Bert Mills of Akron. 

The Institute closed with a debate on the question, ‘“‘Re- 
solved: That the money-raising projects of the Missionary 
Association are more important than the educational program.’’ 
Mrs. H. E. Simmons argued with ability for the affirmative and 
the Rev. Harriet E. Druley spoke with equal force for the nega- 
tive side of the question. 

The Tuesday evening service was held in the Norwalk Meth- 
odist church because of the unusually large attendance, which 
could not have been accommodated in our church. The service 
was in charge of the Rev. Edward M. Minor of Belpre and Little 


Hocking churches, formerly pastor of the Norwalk church. . 


Prayer was offered by the Rev. Charles H. Gross of the Norwalk 
Episcopal church. Miss Florence Boycheff of Toledo gave 
vocal solos, ““God Shall Wipe Away All Tears,’’ and ‘“‘Allelvia.’’ 

The first speaker was Dr. A. H. Upham, president of Miami 
College, Oxford, Ohio. Dr. Upham took for his topic ‘‘Religion 
and College Life,’’ and he brought us a good message, pointing 
out the necessity for a practical and spiritual interpretation of 
the former for those in college. 

The Rev. William Couden, minister of the Universalist 
church in Providence, Rhode Island, formerly minister at Nor- 
walk, was the next speaker and he took for his topic: ““My Church 
To-day in Our World To-day.’’ Mr. Couden gave us a very 
spiritual message of great worth, pointing out all along the way 
the positions desirable for our church to-day in a busy world. 

Both Dr. Upham and Mr. Couden have many friends and 
admirers in Norwalk outside our church, and this factor had 
much to do with the largest attendance at any one service dur- 
ing this or any recent Convention. The very large auditorium 
of the Methodist church was comfortably filled and some seated 
in the balcony. 

The Church Convention was called to order at 9 o’clock 
Wednesday morning, July 26, with President J. P. Mead in the 
chair. After a brief song service, the president called upon the 
Rev. Harry M. Wright to lead in prayer. 

The secretary called the roll and certified a quorum sufficient 
for the transaction of business present. 

The following reports were given: Board of Trustees, Secre- 
tary, Treasurer, Superintendent of Churches, Fellowship Com- 
mittee. 

The Rev. Hal H. Lloyd of Marietta, Ohio, gave an address 
at this place on the program on “‘The Necessity for the Liberal 
Church To-day.’’ Mr. Lloyd spoke convincingly and forcefully 
of the great need for the message of the Liberal Church to-day. 

The W. U. M. A. opened its fortieth Convention Wednesday 
afternoon with a song service led by the Norwalk Ladies’ Quar- 
tette, Mesdames Craig, Wheeler, Strickland and Sanders. 

The state president, Mrs. Lou Ellen Nixon, presided and 
opened the Convention. Scripture reading was by Mrs. R. F. 
McCrillis and the prayer of consecration by Miss Effie Danforth. 
The annual address of the president was followed by reports of 
department superintendents and officers. A violin solo was 
given by Miss Janet Craig of Norwalk. 

Mrs. Grace Vallentyne, president of the W. N. M. A., took 


for her topic, ‘‘Answering the Call.’’ She gave us a wonderful 
message and one thoroughly appreciated by everybody. 

The convention heard reports of its sessional committees 
and acted upon changes in the constitution as presented by that 
committee. 

Election of officers resulted in the following: President, Mrs. 
Lou Ellen Nixon, Cleveland; vice-president, Mrs. Irene Heacock, 
Akron; recording secretary, Mrs. Leona R. Boyd, Akron; cor- 
responding secretary, the Rev. Martha G. Jones, Jersey; treasurer, 
Mrs. Mary B. Cline, Norwalk; trustee for two years, Mrs. Anna 
Kirker, Little Hocking; Clara Barton Guild secretary, Mrs. 
Blanche Price, Columbus. 

The Ohio Ministerial Association met Wednesday at 5 p. m. 
The president, the Rev. W. E. Leavitt, presided. Dinner was 
served in a private dining room at the hotel to twenty-two per- 
sons. Dr. Frank D. Adams, President of the General Conven- 
tion, and Dr. Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary, Carl A. Hempel 
of Lynn, Mass., and the Rev. H. H. Lloyd of Marietta were 
guests. Prayer was offered by the Rev. Ira W. McLaughlin of 
Springfield. After partaking of a good meal, a general discussion 
was had on the theme, ‘‘What Will Make Us Better Workers for 
the Kingdom of God?’’ The meeting closed at 7.20. 

The Wednesday evening service was in charge of the Rey. 
Thomas Chapman of New Madison and Greenville churches. 
Special music was rendered by the Norwalk choir and prayer 
offered by the Rev. C. P. Barnes of the Norwalk Methodist 
Episcopal church. A vocal solo was given by Mrs. Harriet 
Graves Lawton of Norwalk. 

The occasional sermon, on ‘‘Faith of Our Fathers,’’ was given 
by the Rey. Elmer M. Druley of Eaton and Eldorado churches. 
Mr. Druley spoke of the staunch supporters of the faith of our 
fathers, of their love and devotion to the cause, and brought it 
down to present day realities with a strong appeal to stand loyal 
and consecrated to a high cause needed by the world. 

Mrs. Blanche Price of Columbus gave a vocal solo. 

The offering for Ohio Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to 
slightly more than $120. 

The service of communion was in charge of the Rey. Robert 
Cummins of Cincinnati. It was a beautiful service and greatly 
pleased everybody present. The auditorium was filled and 
many occupied the balcony seats. 

The Church Convention was resumed Thursday at 9 a. m., 
with President Mead in the chair. The report of the Credentials 
Committee showed 117 official delegates present, representing 
twenty-three local churches. Reports were given by our repre- 
sentative on the Board of the Universalist Publishing House, 
J. P. Mead; Auditing Committee, by Bert Mills, John R. Mc- 
Cracken and J. H. Evans. 

The Committee on Recommendations and Resolutions 
submitted a comprehensive report which was adopted by the 
convention with a few changes, after careful consideration. 

The Rev. Thomas M. Murray of North Olmsted took 
charge of the filling of the Convention Chest, and succeeded in 
putting $1,200 into the chest in a very short time. More pledges 
are expected to follow. ‘ 

The Norwalk Ladies’ Quartette delighted everybody with 
several negro spirituals. The picture of the convention was 
“snapped’’ at noon on the steps of the public library. 

Mr. Ed S. Ault, representing the Caledonia church, extended 
a cordial invitation to the Convention to meet with that church 
in 1930. By unanimous vote the invitation was accepted. 

Election of officers resulted as follows: President, J. P. 
Mead, Kent; vice-president, Britton S. Johnson, Kent; secretary, 
Stanley C. Stall, Norwood; treasurer, Charles R. Olin, Akron; 


‘trustee three years, the Rev. Robert Cummins, Cincinnati; 


member Fellowship Committee, five years, George A. Peabody, 
Cleveland; preacher of occasional sermon, the Rev. Tracy 'M. 
Pullman, Cleveland; alternate, the Rev. Harriet E. Druley, 
Milford. 

The closing evening of the convention was given over to 
the Convention Banquet, held in the social rooms of the local 
Presbyterian church. The Rev. George Cross Baner of Akron 
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presided. A cast of seventeen characters from the Akron church 
presented a delightful playlet entitled, “The Execution of a 
Program,’’ an adaptation from ‘“The Afternoon Orator,’’ which 
was thoroughly enjoyed. A feature was the appearance of 
“The Symphony Brothers,’’ a male quartette hastily gotten 
together to serve in place of the regular Akron Male Quartette, 
which failed to come when expected. In this capacity George 
S. Valentine and Sidney Reynolds of Le Roy, Blake Garber of 
Bellville and Ed Wieland of Mt. Gilead rendered fine service. 

Following the lighter portion of the program, three splendid 
toasts were given by Mrs. Grace Vallentyne, Rey. Hal H. Lloyd 
and Carl A. Hempel. Each of these was a challenge and call to 
service and they were a most fitting close for a successful con- 
vention. 

It is estimated that approximately 500 individuals at- 
tended at some time during the convention. A fact worthy of 
special mention is that an unusually large number of delegates 
remained through every meeting and session of the convention. 
There was a splendid feeling throughout the convention and the 
emphasis was continually laid on “larger things ahead.’’ The 
Norwalk church entertained without a fault and everything 
possible was done for the comfort and convenience of the dele- 
gates and friends. All plans carried through with no show of 
excitement or commotion. 

All together, ‘‘Norwalk 1929’? should be recorded as one 
of the most successful conventions held in recent years. 

* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Books and Their Use 


I sate among my Books, and I held one of them in mine 
hand, while others were lying about me. And a friend of mine 
entered, and said, Art thou reading? 

And I said, When I read, I have one Book, but if I do but 
browse, I pile many books about me. There be times when a 
man should be wedded to a Book and other times when he may 
flirt with a number of them. 

And he said, Reading is great sport. j 

And I said, Taking things all together, I am rather glad 
that my Honoured Parents taught me to read. Nevertheless, 
reading is not without its disadvantages. 

And he said, It helpeth to pass the time. 

And I said, That is one of the worst things about it. Time 
passeth while we read, and most that men read is not worth the 
time. 

And he said, Is it so bad as that? 

And I said, How much of what thou hast lately read dost 
thou remember, and how much is the good which thou possessest 
increased by what thou dost remember? 

«And he said, Even if I remember little, is it not well to have 
read? 

And I said, I live hard bya pen, though not in one. It 
would fare ill with me if people ceased to read. But I am dis- 
tressed sometimes when I consider how little of what men read 
is good for them. , 

And he said, Doth not reading widen the range of one’s 
thought? 

And I said, It may be so, or it may be that reading shall be- 
come a substitute for thought. Some great men I haye known 
read little and think much. Nevertheless, I stand reverently be- 
side the Printing Press, and am proud that I serve the Press and 
that it is my servant. For what I think and write, that must it 
print; and it may be that some folk will read it. 

And he said, Beware lest thou teach them that it is inad- 
visable to read. Lest haply they believe thee, and thou be left 
without disciples. 

And I said, I do not advocate Llliteracy, but Literacy is 
one thing and Learning is another, even as a Meal-ticket is not a 
Meal, nor a Railway ticket a Journey. Happy is the man who 
hath a Good Book and is able to read and understand it and to 
His shall be the accumulated wisdom 
And well is it 


make use of its teachings. 
of the centuries. For him have the ages spoken. 
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that there is so much for him. Howbeit, reading doth not of it- 
self make a man wise, and there be men who read who might 
better be Plowing Corn, and others whose Insatiate Hunger for 
reading hath left them no ability to Digest what they have al- 
ready read. 

And he said, I am glad thou dost not disapprove of reading, 
for I was thinking of passing the Bookstall, and buying one of 
thy books. 

And I said, From such a purpose I would not dissuade thee. 

And I know not if he bought it, or only thought that he 
would do so, and bought a Best Seller instead. 

* * “* 
RELIGIOUS ASPECTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
TERCENTENARY 


So intimately were religious impulses bound up with the 
beginnings of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, that history must 
be violated if adequate reference is omitted next year in the 
300th anniversary observance. 

The Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary, Inc., the citizens’ 
organization at 44 School Street, Boston, is giving special at- 
tention to the spiritual aspects of the event. A notable com- 
mittee has been organized consisting of the Rev. George A. Gor- 
don, D. D., chairman; the Rev. Edward M. Noyes, D. D., vice- 
chairman; the Rey. William H. Dewart, appointed by Bishop 
Slattery of the Massachusetts Diocese; the Rt. Rev. Richard J. 
Haberlin, one of a co-operating committee of five appointed by 
Cardinal O’Connell; Dr. L. O. Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald 
and designated by Methodist Bishop ‘Anderson; Rabbi Harry 


- Levi of Temple Israel; Dr. Edward C. Moore of Harvard Uni- 


versity; the Rev. John H. Nolan, D. D., appointed by Bishop 
Davies of the Episcopal Western Massachusetts diocese; the 
Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., minister of the First Church of 
Boston; the Rey. E. Talmadge Root; the Rev. Eugene R. Shippen: 
the Rev. Vaughan Dabney, chairman of Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches Committee on Tercentenary; Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, minister of Arlington Street Church; P. A.’O’Connell, 
chairman of the Calvert Round Table, a discussion group of 
Protestants, Anglicans, Roman Catholics and Jews. 


This committee has communicated with the thirty Con- . 


gregational and Unitarian churches of the Puritan Colonial 
period, suggesting that they make special arrangements for par- 
ticipations in local commemorations. The committee says: 
“We wish to have this celebration a harmonious and co-operative 
whole, all our churches of ancient foundation participating in it 
with heartiness and enthusiasm. We think it is one of the best 
opportunities for liberality, tolerance and comprehensive sym- 
pathy among ourselves and among all related religious bodies 
of whatever denomination.’”’ This observance will recognize 
as well the ethical and humanitarian contribution of all the 
churches and religious organizations. 

The leading Massachusetts Protestant religious journals 
have already published editorials/on the fitness of a general co- 
operation in the Tercentenary by the churches of all denomina- 
tions. The Massachusetts Federation of Churches has a Ter- 


centenary Committee at work on a definite program, studying | 


pageantry and compiling a Colonial bibliography. They pro- 
pose a “‘copec’’ or general conference in 1930. 

There will doubtless be great inter-church gatherings, com- 
munity religious meetings and popular open-air services. In 
groves, which Bryant calls “‘God’s first temples,’’ with the rocks 
for altars, modern worshipers would be reminded of the wilder- 
ness services of 300 years ago. Significant places, scenes of ini- 
tiation or achievement in the field of moral and social ideals, will 
be suitably recognized and marked. Some churches may ar- 
range more elaborate special services as well as public meetings 


»-and even parades. One such special service will be at Salem, 


September 8, this year. 

“The character and service of the Puritan founders of the 
Bay Colony and their successors in all parts of the land have en- 
tered into our national life. We are indebted to them far be~ 
yond our ability to measure,’’ says the Tercentenary Committee. 
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The General Convention at Work 


IN THE FIELD 
(Continued) 

My engagements on the journey eastward from California 
were such that I had an opportunity of breaking the long train 
tide by a stop-over for one day at the Grand-Canyon of the 
Colorado. This is one of nature’s wonders for which this great 
country of the West is famous. The train reached the Grand 
Canyon station early in the morning, the Pullman staying 
there for the day and resuming its journey in the evening. Alight- 
ing from the train, one expects to look into the Canyon of which 
he has heard so much, but a beautiful grove of tall pine trees 
and an attractive hotel are the first sights to meet his gaze. 
Walking about 800 feet from the station up past the hotel, one 
suddenly comes upon the Canyon itself. 

The first impression when viewing this chasm in the earth is 
of its immensity. Stand on the edge and look down to a camp 
nearly a mile and a half below you, or look across to the opposite 
rim twenty miles away, while great cathedrals in the rock forma- 
tion arise before you, far Jarger than anything man has built, and 
you find you must change all standards of comparison. Here isa 
great river at the bottom of the Canyon, nearly three hundred 
feet wide, which looks like a brook about the width of an ordinary 
sidewalk. Rapids in the river twenty or twenty-five feet high 
look like ripples on the surface. From Desert View look in one 


direction across miles of the Painted Desert, and in the other - 


direction see seventy-five miles of the Canyon before you with 
mountain peaks one hundred and twenty-five miles away stand- 


ing out in clear outline, and you begin to feel, not comprehend, the’ 


vast size of this Canyon. Then you are told that this is only a 
small part of it and your imagination falters. It is beyond any- 
thing you have seen or dreamed. 

The second impression one gets is that of form and color. 
Many points have been named because of their resemblance to 
temple or cathedral. Interesting and fantastic shapes have been 
earved out of the rocks during the ages since the work of erosion 
commenced. The ever-changing lights and shadows, with the 
varying shades of the colored rocks, make a picture you can never 
forget. Perhaps it would be more accurate to say they make a 
series of pictures, for the books tell us that the views change 
completely at least every fifteen minutes. It is never twice the 
same. Different times of day and different points of view make 
an ever-changing scene too marvelous for description. 

I left at night on the sleeper, with a sense of satisfaction at 
having seen one of the great sights of the world in which I had al- 
ways been interested. There was also a certain sense of weari- 
ness, due, in part, to the high altitude of seven thousand feet 
above sea-level; but mostly to the strain of attempting to grasp 
and understand with a limited human mentality the immensity 
of this scene. 

Two nights and a day took me across Arizona, New Mexico 
and Colorado. On the morning of the second day, I awoke amidst 
the green fields of western Kansas, with a gentle rain falling. The 
contrast of the green of the trees and fields and the tempered 
light with the wastes and days of almost blinding sun on the 

_ desert was very striking and refreshing. Just before noon I 
reached Hutchinson, Kansas, where I was met by the Rev. H. C. 
Ledyard, the minister, and Mr. Harry Graber, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the local church. With them I had the op- 
portunity of driving around the city and country and otherwise 
enjoying their hospitality. 

In the evening a meeting of the members of the parish was 
held at the church and I had an opportunity of speaking to them 
about the work of the church as a whole. This is one of the mis- 
sion points which the General Convention has helped to develop 
and maintain on one of the frontiers of Universalism. 

Only those who have experienced it know the feeling of isola- 
tion from the general church body on the part of both minister 
and people in such a situation, where they are in the midst of an 
anti-liberal community and their nearest Universalist neighbor is 


many miles away. Such isolation, however, seems to work effect- 
ively in making the church mean more to the people. Perhaps 
there would be less indifference in many other churches if it cost 
more to be a Universalist than it does at present. I wonder! 

A midnight train from Hutchinson carried me on my way to 
Peoria, Illinois, which was the next stop on my schedule. Here 
Dr. Carpenter, the minister, and Mr. Bird, director of religious 
education, were waiting on the station platform when I arrived. 
This church is always a delight to visit. During the twenty- 
three years of Dr. Carpenter’s pastorate, it has grown to be the 
largest church in membership in the denomination. It holds a 
place of pre-eminent influence and leadership in the community. 

The occasion of my visit was particularly to counsel with 
Mr. Tilney and the local trustees in regard to a successor to Dr. 
Carpenter, who leaves Peoria to assume the pastorate of the 
Throop Memorial Church in Pasadena, California, on November 
first. However, during my stay in Peoria I had the opportunity 
of speaking to the church school about the missionary activities to 
which their offering of the day was to be sent, preaching to a large 
congregation at the morning service and talking to the Y. P. C. U. 
at its regular meeting in the evening. 

The people of the Peoria parish are sorry to lose Dr. Carpen- 
ter, who has endeared himself to the whole city during his long 
term of service there, but they are determined to carry on in the 
spirit of optimism and hopefulness of which he has been a living 
example during all of these years. They are wishing him God- 
speed in the new field into which he is going. His successor in 
Peoria will find an opportunity for constructive service equaled 
by few and excelled by none of our churches. : 

In spite of the fact that some of the people in Peoria felt 
that I was partially responsible for Dr. Carpenter’s resignation, 
they were wonderfully cordial to me. If those of us who have 
some responsibility for suggesting changes of ministers could 
only supply new ministers without having to move men from 
churches where they have been successful, many heartaches 
would be saved on the part of churches and officers. However, 
it is the theory of some of us that ministers who have made good 
should be promoted as opportunity offers. Many of our churches 
are coming to the point of view where they judge aspirants to 
their vacant pulpits not by hearing one or two sermons preached 
as a candidate, but by the records they have made in previous 
pastorates. I believe that this is the method which should be 
universally adopted by all of our parishes. It would inspire our 
younger ministers to work hard to deserve promotion, and keep 
up the morale of our ministerial force. The National Coyncil of 
Superintendents at its last meeting endorsed this plan, and all 
of the Superintendents are trying to put it into practise. 

From Peoria a short ride took me to Joliet for a conference 
with Dr. Macpherson, pastor of the local church, and Mr. Em- 
mons, vice-chairman of the Campaign Committee for the Na- 
tional Memorial Church. This was necessarily brief, as I had to 
hurry on to Chicago to connect with a train for Boston. Brief as 
it was, it was sufficiently long to help me understand anew some- 
thing of the place Dr. Macpherson occupies in Joliet as well as 
the interest he has in the work of the General Convention, of 
which he is a trustee. He has been particularly helpful in in- 
teresting individuals and groups in the National Memorial 
Church project. 

A twenty-four hour trip by train took me back to Boston 
and accumulated work at the office. Were it not for the very 
efficient, interested, and hard-working people I am fortunate 
enough to have in the office, such trips as the one I have been 
attempting to describe would be impossible. I want the church 
as a whole to know of the service my associates are rendering to 
the whole church. Without them, much more would be neglected. 
They are behind the scenes but vitally important parts of the 
organization. 

Thus endeth these chronicles! 

_ , Roger F. Etz. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A friend said to me recently, ‘‘Most of our differences grow 
out of misunderstandings.”’ 

I think that is very true. Your editorial last week with 
cure for ‘‘the horrible example’’ of narrowness, and the reference 
in this week’s Leader to a ‘‘second prominent Universalist who is 
shocked at the space given in the Leader to the Unitarian and 
Congregational gatherings, etc.,’” make out a very obvious case 
from your point of view. Compare it, please, with my view. 
I have written you that going behind as we do every year on the 
Leader we might try some economies; for example, a smaller 
paper. Of course this could not be done if we tried to give such 
full and elaborate reports of interesting conventions as those re- 
ferred to, any more than we could carry every week full and de- 
tailed reports of important speeches made in Congress. As we 
can not get out a sixty-four page paper owing to “our meager 
funds,” nor hardly a thirty-two page paper, we are forced to do 
some condensing. I was not thinking that you had not done the 
job well nor that the matter was not worth while, but that it 
was out of proportion to the space we can afford to pay for. 
Going with this was the further fact that you seemed to be filling 
this space with Unitarian and Congregational matters to the-ex- 
clusion of good addresses being made by our own men about the 
same time—the North Adams Convention and addresses by 
Drs. Leining and Potterton being cited. 

If you will compare these points of view I think you will 
see that (under different conditions) you did a good journalistic 
job and that I was not “‘narrow”’ in my reference to it. 


<n 


KEEP OUR SECT UNTAINTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I join my protest to those who object to reading in the 
Leader the news of other denominations. I wish to call atten- 
tion to the scandalous manner in which the humorous column on 
the back cover is now being conducted. First, that name ‘‘Crack- 
ling’ is all wrong. I am sure there was a different heading in the 
good old days when the paper was labeled Universalist on the 
front page. Crackling somehow suggests the flames of Hell. 
The use of the word is clear proof of the editorial drift towards 
Orthodoxy. 

Then there are too many jokes copied from the Christian 
Register. Why should Universalists laugh at Unitarian jokes? 
Let the Unitarians laugh at their own jokes. Universalist laughter 
and Unitarian laughter simply wil] not mix. A merger of the two 
denominations would simply lead to a hyphenated wit of a low 
order. And as to a merger with Congregationalists—we should 
be swallowed up in the general merriment. 

In the last issue I notice a joke from Arkansas. There are 
no Universalist churches in Arkansas. Why should our denomi- 
national trade journal waste good Universalist money by print- 
ing jokes from such sources? Have we not enough jokes of our 
own in the Universalist ministry? 

In looking over some of my own sermon notes of several 
years back, I am surprised to find how funny they are. Why 
wait until a sermon is twenty years old before seeing the point? 
Why wait until a minister is dead before laughing at him? My 
suggestion is that somebody be found in each church, if possible, 
who will watch for something to laugh at in the sermons, picking 
out for the Leader the most amusing things each week. Uni- 
versalists ought to be different from other people. Maybe we 
ought not to laugh at all. 
doing so we do not succumb to subtle propaganda. 

There are many other points about your paper I might 
criticise. Just let me drop one suggestion about the advertising, 
from this same angle. You advertise a book: “‘Sueccess and You.’’ 
Since the Congregationalists are so much larger than we, the 


But if we do, let us take care that in . 


. 


word success suggests that they are putting something over on us. 
To climax the proof I read that this book is recommended by 
Sparks Cadman, who, I believe, is a Congregationalist. And, 
by the way, note how that name Sparks ties up with Crackling. 
You see how the evidence is entangling you. . 

And then that ad of the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, with its 14,118 children. 
Unitarians, I understand, are particularly numerous in Massa- 
chusetts. Evidently many of these children must be of Unitarian 
parentage, presumably Unitarians of the humanist type. Why 
should Universalists depend upon others for their cases of cruelty? 
Let us be cruel to our own children, and thus keep our little 
sect untainted and unspotted with anything suggestive of Chris- 
tianity. 

Elmo A. Robinson. 
Menlo Park, Calif. 
* * 
PRAISES A. F. AND US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am enclosing check for renewal of my Christian Leader 
subscription. J read every issue thoroughly and never fail to 
find information and inspiration. The contributions in the 
July 6 issue by Professor Shapley and Dr. Wieman are worth 
the cost of many subscriptions. 

It is some trade journal, and if ‘‘A. F.’’ had not voiced, in 
the July 6 number, my ideas of what a church trade paper should 
be, much better than I could do it myself, I should have taken a 
fling at it in this letter. ; 

More power to you! 

Frederic A. Mooney. 


Palmer, Mass. 
* * 


POINTED QUESTIONS FOR THE CANDID CRITIC 


To the Editor of the Leader: . 

I am glad you published that letter from Mr. Bradley in 
the same number with your editorial, “Frank Criticism of the 
Editor.’’ It was refreshing to read anything so sensible and fair 
after that strange letter which you quoted in the editorial. 

The writer of that letter is a Universalist minister and a 
reader of the Leader, from which we infer a certain degree of 
intelligence. Yet he evidently thinks you printed reports of 
the national conventions of Congregationalists and Unitarians 
to serve the interests of those churches. That surprises him as 
much as it would to read in a journal of the cotton industry an 
editorial urging people to wear more silk. It never occurred to 
him that you paid your readers the compliment of assuming that 
they were capable of finding those reports both interesting and 
profitable—that you published them in the interests, not of 
Congregationalists and Unitarians, but of Universalists. He 
says your articles have given the impression that you are more 
interested in other churches than in your own. Well—if you 
give less space to the proceedings of our General Convention 
next October than you gave to the Congregational National 
Council and the Unitarian May Meetings, he may be justified in 
repeating that charge. 

This correspondent seems particularly concerned about 
“Universalist money.’’ Universalist money should be kept in 
Universalist hands. The Leader should not pay money to non- 
Universalists even to secure something of value to Universalist 
readers. Of course he never buys a book except through the 
Universalist Publishing House, and of course he never buys any 
book on religion not written by a Universalist. I suppose 
it would be all right for him to read a book written by a Metho- 
dist or a Unitarian if he got it from a library or borrowed it 
from a friend, but it would never do to pay Universalist money 
for it. I wonder how he feels about the ethics of using ideas 
obtained from reading non-Universalist books in a sermon 
preached to a Universalist congregation. 
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I wonder, too, what kind of Universalist he is—what Uni- 
versalism means to him. ‘“‘As long as Episcopalians are Epis- 
copalians, as long as Fosdick is a Baptist, as long as Ainslee is a 
Disciple,’ he is “100 per cent Universalist.’” Are we to infer 
that if Episcopalians became Unitarians, if Fosdick became an 
Episcopalian and Ainslee a Baptist, he would cease to be a 
Universalist? What would he do if they all became Universal- 
ists? His Universalism appears to be based, not upon the con- 
victions of his own soul, but upon his antagonism to the con- 
victions of others. 

I agree with him in one thing. The scandal of Christianity 
is not denominationalism. The scandal of Christianity is the 
narrow, petty, selfish, un-Christian attitude of some people in 
all the denominations toward other denominations than their 
own. 

PAN: 


* * 


ENDORSES OUR TRULY UNIVERSALIST POSITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My subscription to the Leader has not yet expired, but I en- 
close check for two years’ extension of it, because I am so pleased 
by the truly ‘‘universalist’’ position taken in every issue—the 
never-failing recognition that we are all of us children of one 
Father and brothers in Christ. 

Most of your readers, I presume, are grateful for the op- 
portunity you give us to know more of the workings and attitudes 
of other denominations. Nothing else, to my mind, could so 
exemplify the real spirit of Universalism as this attitude. 

A Maryland Subscriber. 
* * 


EVEN AN EDITOR ON A DAILY IS STIRRED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

After reading this morning some of the reactions of your 
readers, found in a copy of the Leader sent to my desk, where 
I am church editor of a newspaper, [ feel inclined to utter a 
few groans myself. Church people generally regard newspaper 
men, even church editors, as being cynical and essentially ir- 
religious. If they could only get off at a distance and see them- 
selves as the newspaper men see them, they would, perhaps, 
undergo a'‘‘searching of heart.”’ 

Take the reactions this week. The Leader, incidentally, 
stands out among all the religious publications which come to 
my desk as being free from prejudice, really open to any matter 
that is interesting enough to justify its being printed, and gifted, 
probably through its editor, with a “‘perspective viewpoint’ on 
matters of the church world. Yet in this copy it is lambasted 
by its supporters just because it is free from prejudice, because 
it dares to print something that pertains to some other church, 
_ because it recognizes that people of other denominations have 
brains worth hiring. 

Take one statement, that of a minister, apparently, who 
objects because money appropriated for the Leader is being paid 
to non-Universalists for contributions to the magazine. Again 
and again, in the reactions during the past weeks, I have seen 
that slur, that Universalists contributed the money, and the 
editor has no right to divert it to purposes of which they do not 
approve. Money, money, money! For heaven’s sake, get off ata 
distance and realize just how that sounds coming from a minister 
of Christ! 

The idea is being seriously advocated that the Leader is a 
‘trade journal, devoted to the interests of Universalists,”’ a 
phrase that smacks of Rotary Clubs and the Kiwanis, and Mr. 
Babbitt, and Mr. Booster, and commercialism and utter ma- 
terialism, from which God deliver the church! Think how it 
sounds to the man on the sidelines, coming from the representa- 
tives of the Man who did not even possess a home, who wandered 
around without even a pocket, much less anything to put in it. 

Is it any wonder we are cynical? Do you know how the 
Protestant bodies look in America to a man ‘who has to deal 
with all of them? A lot of children’sitting in the marketplace 
and whining; ‘“‘We have piped and you refuse to attend our 


services. Wah! Rev. Johnnie Somebody Else took the biggest 
apple, and we want it!”’ 

Occasionally, when the rare opportunity comes to attend a 
religious service non-professionally, for myself, I drop into a 
shrine maintained by a Hindu. Get that, read it twice. Itisa 
Temple of the Universal Spirit, wherein, humbly, reverently, 
in self-abnegation always, worship is paid to “‘the One, the Su- 
preme, by whatever name He is known,’’ and when I return 
again to the dust and the clamor of the conflicting sects, moiling 
in the arena, it is as if I returned from the Temple of the Uni- 
versal Spirit to the Tower of Babel. Read that as often as you 
like, and think! 

Outsider. 


* * 


WERE CHATHAM AND BURKE BAD CITIZENS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The ground on which the Connecticut judge the other day 
refused citizenship to Professor MacIntosh of the Yale Divinity 
School is rather amusing when read on our Independence day. 
Professor MacIntosh, who served faithfully in France during 
the World War, said, in answering questions, that he could not 
support a government in what he considered an unjust war. The 
judge said that when war is once on, a citizen has no business to 
discuss the question of its justice or injustice, but simply to sup- 
port the government; and he therefore denied Professor Mac- 
Intosh naturalization. He had not as much compunction on 
the score as even the Chicago Tribune, which has belatedly had 
qualms of conscience over carrying at the top of its editorial 
page the notorious old slogan, “My country, right or wrong.”’ 
It did this regularly for years, impervious to the common criti- 
cism; but last winter it “got religion,’’ frankly confessed its 
fear that it was mischievous, and took it off. 

There is nothing on which the Fourth of July orators ex- 
pend more fervid rhetoric than on the great volume of opposi- 
tion to the American war in 1775, by English statesman and 
millions of English citizens. Almost every great Englishman of 
the period whom we honor, and whom England herself now 
honors, denounced their government for its course, praised 
glowingly our rebellious fathers, and gave “‘aid and comfort’’ to 
the enemy in a way which our own Constitution pronounces 
treason, and which Rosika Schwimmer and Professor MacIntosh 
would never dream of. It is doubtful whether we could have 
won our independence if these sympathizers and outspoken 
Englishmen had not made the war so unpopular in England and 
at times almost paralyzed their government. Our very map is 
dotted all over with Pittsfields, Chathams, Burkes, Foxboros, 
Conways, Graftons and Barres, witnessing to the gratitude of our 
fathers to the manly and liberty-loving critics of their govern- 
ment, who fought for our cause in Parliament as valiantly as 
Washington fought at Trenton and Yorktown. 

“JT rejoice that America has resisted,’ thundered Pitt in 
Parliament. ‘‘Three millions of people so dead to all feelings of 
liberty as voluntarily to submit to be slaves would have been fit 
instruments to have made slaves of the rest.’? Our Connecticut 
judge would have disfranchised him forthwith; and he would 
have sent Fox after him for his ‘‘treasonable’’ speech when the 
news of Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga came, and Horace 
Walpole, who exclaimed on the same occasion, “‘Thank God, old 
England is safe.’’ 

Happily we do not have to go to England for examples of 
backbone and humanity in politics. We have had illustrious 
illustrations at home. Almost every conspicuous man of brains 
in New England denounced our war with Mexico from beginning 
to end; and the leaders of nearly our whole conscientious body, 
from our two ex-Presidents, Grover Cleveland and Benjamin 
Harrison, down, condemned the course of our government with 
equal energy when engaged in the subjugation of the Philippines 
at the hour when their struggling people had almost won their 
independence from Spain. Massachusetts should ever be proud 


' that the leader in the Senate of the opposition to that infamy 


was George F. Hoar; that the leader of the organized popular 
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opposition was the venerable George S. Boutwell; and that when 
his voice was stilled in death his manile fell on the chivalric 
Moorfield Storey. Our judge would have sent them all to jail. 
Such pronouncements as that of this New Haven judge are, thank 
God, a novelty in this republic of Adams and Jefferson. His 
petty yardstick would serve no better to measure the citizenship 
of our fathers than the citizenship of Chatham and Burke. 

The United States and England, signers alike of the treaty 
renouncing war as an instrument of policy, rejoice unitedly to- 
day that their President and Prime Minister are working heroic- 
ally together for disarmament and a peaceful world, in which 
readiness to fight will no longer be the mark of patriotism. The 
last people whom we need to guard against at this hour are the 
Quakerish folk who will not kill their fellow men and who believe 
that our ‘‘preparedness’’ should be for peace and not for war. 

As we rejoice in the joint effort of the American and British 
governments for a warless world, let us rejoice with equal grati- 
tude on this anniversary of our independence that we owe that 
independence so largely to the heroic Englishmen who in our 
struggle did not bow to the pusillanimous dictum that a people 
must not ask whether their government’s wars are just or un- 
just; who did not forget that above all nations is humanity, and 
that besides being Englishmen they were men. 

Edwin D. Mead. 


* * 


A STUDENT SAYS SOMETHING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

One of the great moments at the Tufts Commencement 
was furnished by Alfred John Baldi, newly acknowledged Doc- 
tor of Dentistry. 

There were many thrills that day for those who listened 
with open minds and responsive spirits. One came with the 
filing in of the faculty and graduates, a throng indicating that 
it is no longer accurate to refer to Tufts as one of the “‘small 
colleges.’” Another was given when Dr. Cousens, with felicitous 
phrases and gracious manner, conferred the degrees and his 
presidential blessing. Another followed when a little woman of 
great power stepped forward to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, an honor never before bestowed by Tufts on one of her 
sex. And yet another was felt when the Chief Magistrate of 
Massachusetts, who looks like a Governor and acts like a Gover- 
nor, delivered a thoughtful and moving address upon education 
and citizenship in the twentieth century. 

It was no small achievement, then, for one of the graduating 
students to utter at the close of his address a sentence so sig- 
nificant and so heartening that it caught the attention of the 
entire gathering and made him one of the outstanding figures of 
the day. That was the privilege of Alfred John Baldi, a slender, 
thoughtful, young American, Italian of descent, feature and 
complexion. 

He had been talking about the biologic aspects of dentistry, 
his thesis in spite of technicalities holding the minds of people 
who had no expectation of ever becoming dentists and even no 
desire of ever employing one. Everybody listened respect- 
fully, with mild interest, feeling that this speaker must be a 
choice young man and wishing for him a career of usefulness and 
success. Then at the end came the dynamite! 

“This must be the attitude,’ said Baldi, “of every dentist 
who is motivated, chiefly by a desire for human s2rvice; and no 
man is worthy to be a dentist who is not motivated chiefly by a desire 
for human service.” 

What was that? Was he correctly understood? Did he 
really say that, standing there before his professors, his class- 
mates, his family, his other intimate friends? Men do not bare 
their ideals at such a time unless they have moral courage and 
firm intent. Listeners were astounded; they were startled. 
Then they applauded—applauded with an enthusiasm and a 
persistence that must have been quite overwhelming to the young 
doctor. 

Men looked at each other; and they looked into their own 


hearts. Here was the ancient platitude of helpfulness made 


vital and given specific application. Somehow, most people had 
failed in their thinking to connect dentistry and altruism. But 
why not? 

Inevitably the thought was extended and made personal. 
A teacher said to himself, “Is any man worthy to be a teacher 
who is not motivated chiefly by a desire for human service?”’? A 
business man put to himself a similar question. A minister 
thought again of his early incentives. And one there was who 
even asked, ‘‘Is any man worthy to live at all who is not thus 
motivated?’ 

The sentence was important also as revealing something 
about college life at the present. It is charged and reiterated 
over and over that the spirit of modern education is sordidly 
materialistic and that the effect of the higher training is to make 
the student hard, cynical, selfish. Is it true, after all? Is it 
true at Tufts? Is it really true anywhere? Here is a man who 
has been in college and professional school for a long term of 
years and has come out, not only unspoiled, but keenly aware 
that his privileges mean responsibility. Some optimists dare to 
think that he is not exceptional but typical. 

The fine, thoughtful young people of America are not for- 
getful of the eternal fact that from those to whom much is given 
much also may rightfully be required. 

Ezra Forthright. 


* * 


URGES US TO GO ON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been meaning for some time to write, expressing my 
appreciation of the present policy of the Christian Leader and the 
fairness and tolerance of its editorials. As a member of the 
Universalist church and an old subscriber to the Leader I feel 
I have a right to express my opinion, though it probably has no 
great value. But after reading the editorials of the last two 
issues in which you state the criticism expressed concerning the 
publishing of the meetings of the National Unitarian Associa- 
tion and the National Council of Congregational Churches in 
the Leader, and ask what our readers think of this comment, I 
feel obliged, as one of those readers, to write and say that I, for 
one, am extremely grateful to you for giving me the opportunity 
of reading the accounts of those meetings in the Leader. I feel 
sure that I express the feelings of many other readers. I have 
always enjoyed the Leader. For many years I have read it from 
cover to cover. But I enjoy it more than ever, at the present 
time, for its broad, progressive and Christian program, and for 
its kindly Christian spirit. 

I particularly appreciate its editorials and the “‘Reactions 
of our Readers’’ (though often wishing that some of the letters 
might express broader views or be written in a fairer, more kindly 
spirit toward the editor). I also enjoy the articles by Mr. Evans, 
as well as the literary reviews of Dr. Speight, and believe that 
we gain much by. these addresses from able men outside our 
own ranks, 

I am not writing for publication, just to express my ap- 
preciation of the Leader as it is conducted to-day, and to plead 
that it may continue in the future its good work in furthering the 
real mission of the Universalist Church in its progress toward 
Christian unity. 

Alice M. Taylor. 

Meshanticut, R. I. 

* * 


MAKES US GLAD WE WENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

My husband and I are hoping that you will not fail to pub- 
lish in the Leader the sermon you preached at All Souls Unitarian 
Church in Washington on June 23. 

It is. an interesting experiment that the three churches 
—Congregational, Unitarian and Universalist—are making in 
planning such a summer series of union services. We feel sure 
that all the Leader family will be grateful to you if you give them 
the chance to read this fine first sermon of the series. 

B.G. W. 


| 


; 
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The Christian Mind 
The Making of the Christian Mind. 

By Gaius Glenn Atkins. (Doubleday, 

‘Doran. $3.00.) 

As I took up this book my first thought 
was that Dr. Atkins showed great hardi- 
hood in attempting the task of writing in 
brief compass the story which such a title 
covers. I soon found that he was himself 
thoroughly awake to the magnitude of the 
task. As he says, the Christian mind is 
hard to write about. “It is a mind of cen- 
tral unities with marginal variations so 
opposed as sometimes to hide its unity. 
It is the creation of manifold forces work- 
ing through almost three thousand years, 
and it is the creation of a lonely teacher 
whose brief ministry began and ended in 
the high-lands of Palestine. It has a 
power to subdue changing civilizations 
and diverse races to its own essential char- 
acter and yet it has taken color from every 
considerable influence which has touched 
it, every outstanding situation of which it 
has been a part.’”’ 

It is with his now well-known lucidity 
and grace of style that Dr. Atkins writes 
upon the successive phases of the Christian 
ideal. From his arresting first words— 
“Christianity began with three great in- 
heritances: a hope, a song, and a law’’— 
to the last paragraph in which he expresses 
his confidence that Christianity, “being 
after all the time spirit of God, felt and 
followed,’’ will prove adequate to the new 
situations before mankind, the author 
carries us along easily because he is so 
definite, and yet uneasily because we are 
made to feel ourselves in the presence of the 
greatest force in human history. The 
strength of Dr. Atkins is not so much in 
the beauty of his language—though we 
should find it easy to use such a phrase—as 
in the fitness of what he says to the ex- 
perience he is describing. And with re- 
markable detachment and judgment he 
shows the same strength when he is inter- 
preting a period uncongenial to his own 
mind as when he is concerned with move- 
ments in which he thoroughly believes. 
For example, when he is estimating the 
place of the Church in the Middle Ages, 
he singles out all that can be said in a 
positive and appreciative spirit and puts 
it into a hundred words. 

“The Church was the one upstanding 
thing, in an order where every other in- 
heritance of time was undone—the one 
continuing institution in chaos and change, 
the one unifying force through the wash 
of migratory populations whose kingdoms, 
great or small, won or lost in endless fight- 
ing, were like dissolving pictures on the 
screen. Law and language and habits of 
government disappeared, old names took 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
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on new meaning, letters and culture went 
into eclipse. But the timeless human need 
of control and assurance persisted, and the 
Bishop of Rome took to himself the vanish- 
ing forms of old authorities and the real 
substance of new authorities and asserted 
them in the name of St. Peter.’’ 

The chapter headings indicate the key 
ideas which Dr. Atkins applies to the 
elucidation of the long story of Christianity. 
After describing the three inheritances, 
the hope, the song, and the law, he briefly 
characterizes ‘‘the creative mind of Jesus 
Christ,” and ‘‘the mind of the apostolic 
church.’’ Then “Christianity becomes a 
deliverance religion’’ and soon “‘transforms 
the pagan mind.’’ We then follow him 
through his discussion of ‘‘the making of 
the doctrinal mind’”’ (which ‘‘unduly de- 
veloped the theological temper’ and 
“checked the free play of the Christian 
mind’’), and see how “‘Christianity finds a 
church mind.”’ For a time ‘‘the Christian 
mind becomes the religious mind of so- 
ciety.’’ Sacramentarian and mystical 
aspects of the Christian mind are made the 
themes of chapters, and we are then ready 
for the age in which ‘‘the Christian mind 
becomes an adventure in liberty,’’ followed 
by that in which it at last becomes ‘human- 
itarian.’’ 

I found Dr. Lynn Harold Hough of 
Montreal studying this book on the train 
a few days ago. It could as suitably be 
found in the hands of any thoughtful 
reader unfamiliar with the literature of the 
subject. It would form an admirable 
basis for a course of sermons, both in the 
hands of the minister delivering them and 
in the hands of his hearers. It is the ma- 
ture product of one of the most thoughtful 
minds in the service of the Church of 
Christ, and it bears all the marks of his 
free and fresh consideration of the ex- 
traordinary fact that the faith and the 
example of a Palestinian preacher con- 
tinue after nineteen hundred years to be 
one of the chief concerns of the West and 
one of the most eager interests of awakened 
minds in the East. 

* * 
What Religion Is 
An Approach to the Psychology of Re- 

ligion. By J. Cyril Flower, Ph. D. 

(Harcourt Brace. $3.50.) 

We are now well accustomed to the 
universal demand for information regard- 
ing the origin of all human interests, and 
to the widespread assumption that when 
we have what purports to be such informa- 
tion we also have a final explanation of the 
interests in question. Religion has not 
been neglected as a theme for research 
dominated by such demands and such 
assurances, and there are numerous works 
available which elucidate religion by de- 
scribing and analyzing primitive religious 
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beliefs and practises. Then, too, we have 
much material on the way people behave 
when they are religious, especially when 
they become religiously excited or other- 
wise abnormal. Somehow much of this 
literature on the sociological and psycho- 
logical aspects of religion fails to throw 
light on the religious experience of men and 
women who are not primitive and not ab- 
normal; far from showing the links between 
primitive and developed religions, they 
seem to widen the gap between. 

Dr. Flower, whose work won a higher 
degree from Cambridge University, pre- 
sents a most interesting thesis and sep- 
ports it by cogent reasoning and apt selec- 
tion of evidence. It seems to me to come 
nearer than any other work along similar 
lines to the heart of religious experience 
and to be suceessful in formulating a prin- 
ciple or formula which really applies to 
both primitive and higher forms of re- 
ligious experience. Religion, Dr. Flower 
thinks, is not the distortion of any one of 
our innate tendencies, nor even a sub- 
limation of such an instinct. ‘Nor is it a 
development directly from a group of in- 
stincts or tendencies with which man is 
born. It is related to these instincts and 
tendencies indirectly ‘‘as the result of 
their failure to function’? when man finds 
himself in the presence of an environment 
so large and so complex that the kind of 
response which was adequate before is no 
longer sufficient. This situation arises as 
a result of mental development and as the 
powers of discrimination increase. The 
creature that achieved a satisfactory ad- 
justment to his environment through 
instinctive responses reaches a stage of 
mental development at which he dis- 
cerns his wider relationships—both he and 
his world seem to have changed—and he 
is now frustrated in his happy carefree 
living. When this happens religion may 
provide him with an escape from this 
frustration and enable him to “project 
something from himself’? upon his situa- 
tion. Imagination (using the word in no 
derogatory sense but as describing a crea- 
tive experience akin to that of all art) will 
then enable him to bring the new world 
within the scope of his powers. The al- 
ternative may be some form of escape, such 
as the stupor of sleep or a total collapse. 

This formula is summed up by the author 
as follows: ‘“‘We may tentatively regard 
religion as being essentially an attitude 
determined by the discrimination of an 
element of ‘utterly-beyondness,’ brought 
about by a mental development which is 
able to appreciate the existence of more 
in the world than that to which existing 
endowment effects adequate adjustment.”’ 
The virtue of such a principle is seen in the 
fact that it applies equally well to the de- 

(Continued on page 956) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


THE ATLANTA CONVENTION 


The following recommendation, adopted 
at the Thursday morning session of the 
Young People’s Christian Union in forty- 
first annual convention at Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, is indicative of the foresight and plans 
of the organization. 

“Whereas: the establishment of a De- 
partment of Religious Education, to have 
oversight and direction of all religious 
education activities in the Universalist 
Church and to auxiliary bodies, as pro- 
posed by the Executive Board of the 
Universalist General Convention, is cal- 
culated to integrate and correlate all such 
activities within our denomination, and, 

“Whereas: such a department would 
prevent much overlapping of effort and 
consequent overhead expense, and at the 
same time enable the several auxiliaries 
concerned to perform their distinctive 
service in a more intelligent and intensive 
way, and, 

“Whereas: a chief aim of such a Depart- 
ment of Religious Education is to con- 
serve, encourage and make more indis- 
pensable the present Y. P. C. U. organiza- 
tion, as well as to define more clearly the 
specific area of its activities, and, 

“Whereas: it is distinctly understood 
that the essential autonomy of the Y. P. 
C. U. is in no way called into question, 

“Tt is recommended that it be the policy 
of the Y. P. C. U. to co-operate with the 
General Convention in every practical 
way to create and support such a depart- 
ment of Religious Education, and that 
the program of the Y. P. C. U. be designed 
to bring this end about.’’ 

To the writer it seems that this resolu- 
tion is one of the most vitally important 
things that can possibly be done at this 
convention. For it means that the Young 
People’s Christian Union has taken a 
stand whereby it will co-operate with the 
General Gonvention and the other auxil- 
lary organizations of the Universalist 
Church in developing a department which 
will put their whole system of religious 
education on a firm pedagogical basis, and 
will mean that the efficacy of this part of 
our work will be greatly strengthened. 

Under the system which is at present in 
operation it often happens that the work of 
the various departments of the denomina- 
tion seriously overlaps. Take for example 
the giving of money to our mission in 
Japan. No matter how firmly convinced 
we may be of the value of the Japanese 
Mission, there is no one who would not 
be able to see that it is unnecessary to have 
the appeals for funds for this work coming 
from four separate and distinct sources. 
Yet that is exactly what is happening in 
our present system. Through the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, through 
the General Sunday School Association, 


through the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the General Convention, and through 
the Legion of the Cross of the Young 
People’s Christian Union, appeals are 
going out to the constituency of the 
Universalist Church for help for our mis- 
sion work in Japan. Any one can under- 
stand that there is a vast amount of du- 
plication of effort here, where all organiza- 
tions are trying to present the appeal of 


this work. How much more efficiently 
it could be done were there co-operation 
and co-ordination between the depart- 
ments. 

And the beauty of this idea as it has 
been conceived and made tangible through 
this recommendation is that no organiza- 
tion is going to lose its identity. Instead, 
the exact scope of each department can 
be determined, and each one, working in 
its field, with the outstanding needs of 
its particular constituency in mind, can 
work out the solutions to those needs in 
the best possible manner. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Another week at Northfield is fast “be- 
coming history. It seems only yesterday 
when we, as leaders, moved into our tents, 
with the lawn in back of Gould Hall on 
one side of us and the dark pine grove on 
the other. Then, almost before we knew 
it, our family of twelve girls arrived by bus 
and auto. There are girls from Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
And yes, there is even a girl who was will- 
ing to leave the beauties of Vermont to 
spend a week with us. 

So, here we are—enjoying all the things 
we have been thinking and talking about 
for the last few weeks. And we are not 
like Mother Hubbards who don’t know 
what to do with our family. There is 
much to do—too much, it seems some 
times, for the number of hours and days 
there are. Of course we all had to settle 
first. And to settle in a tent is quite a 
task. But it’s a fine way to get acquainted. 
If you don’t believe it, just try it some 
time. 

At seven-thirty, sitting on a sunny hill- 
top near Camp Murray, we have a little 
service all our own, just to start the day, 
and the simple lessons spoken on this hill- 
top have often meant much to the girls. 

The classes which come in the morning 
seem to cover all that one can think of, 
and Camp Murray’s girls have full 
programs. ; 

Bible Study classes come the first 
period, Mission Study, the second, and 
Methods, the third, each period offering 
a choice of many inspiring and clever lead- 
ers. We are very proud this year to have 
our own Susan Andrews numbered among 
the faculty and all Camp Murray girls 
are enjoying her class, where they learn to 
make all kinds of posters and invitations 
in addition to coming into close contact 
with her rare and inspiring personality. 

The program for the afternoon and even- 
ing is a varied one. There have been 
speakers from India, Africa, Canada and 
all parts of the United States. Perhaps 
the two who stand out most prominently 
are Dr. Mary Cushman and Miss Ruth 
Seabury, both from the American Board 
of Congregational Foreign Missions. Dr. 
Cushman, unable to do so before, volun- 


teered to go to the foreign field at middle 
life. At first she was rejected on account 
of her age, but finally she went to fill a post 
that no one else wanted in West Central 
Africa. The word picture that she 
painted of sailing to Africa, its climate, 
vegetation, animals and peoples was one 
not to be soon forgotten. We sat and 
listened spellbound—and when it was past 
closing time, begged her to go on and tell 
some more. Then came Miss Seabury, 
who has just returned from a ten-months’ 
trip around the world, travelling by every 
known conveyance from ocean liner and 
automobile to sampan and elephant. She 
told of time after time when she came to 
know truly that all the world is really 
friendly. 

Twenty-six Universalists met on the 
lawn at Marquand Hall for our Denomina- 
tional Rally, in charge of Mrs. Janet Black- 
ford. Rev. Mary Connor of No. Adams 
led in prayer and spoke a word of greeting, 
after which Mrs. John Tweedy of No. 
Attleboro told us all about our Doolittle 
Home. Then Miss Winifred Thompson 
of New Haven told of the work of the 
women of Connecticut, followed by Miss 
Andrews and Miss Enbom, who read 
us very interesting letters from Dr. and 
Mrs. Cary of Japan. 

Yesterday afternoon Camp Murray 
went for its annual swim in Spofford Lake, 
All who didn’t go swimming went canoe- 
ing or rowing on top of it. 

Our picnic comes this afternoon, and 
the stage is all set with fair weather and 
a lot of stunts. Tonight comes the 
pageant and tomorrow night there will be 
the bonfire around which all the camp girls 
will march, singing their camp songs and 
giving cheers. All too soon is coming the 
time when we will have to pack our suit- 
cases and leave this spot so filled with 
happy memories. 

And as we go down from this mountain- 
top of God, may we take with us the pic- 
tures we have seen here of the beauty and 
quiet of His mountains, the friendship of 
His children and the peace of His spirit 
to keep with us wherever our work or play 
may lead us. 

Rena E. Bradley. 


—— 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 
July 28-Aug. 38. Ferry Beach, Maine. 
(W.N. M.A. andG.8.5&. A. Institutes.) 
Miss Slaughter: 
July 28-Aug. 8. Headquarters; Ferry 
Beach, Maine. (G.S.S. A. Institute.) 
Dr, Huntley: 
July 28-Aug. 3. Ferry Beach, Maine. 
(W. N. M. A. Institute); Headquarters; 
Ferry Beach, Maine. (G. 8S. S. A. In- 
stitute.) 


* * 


AN IDEAL DAY AT MURRAY GROVE 


Even before the breakfast bell a few 
gather in the beautiful living room to 
compare notes on how one has slept or 
what the weather will be to-day. Then 
how pleasant the dining-room looks as 
we go in. One or two slip down the back 
stairs after grace has been said, and then 
the steady hum of friendly talk, with now 
and then a song, plays accompaniment to 
the fruit and cereal and coffee, with al- 
ways something still heartier following on. 
No chance to reduce at Murray Grove! 
Meals are quite too tempting! 

A few minutes to think and pray to- 
gether and a few more for friendly chat, 
then off to classes. ‘Three hours of work 
each morning of the Institute, which opens 
on Aug. 25 and continues through Labor 
Day. If your interests are in the little 
people, you will enter the class taught by 
Mrs. Gustav Ulrich. Perhaps you would 
know her better if we called her Rebecca 
McLaughlin, but by whichever name we 
call her, she is a real teacher who has done 
good work the past year both as a student 
at St. Lawrence and as a teacher in our 
church school at Canton, N. Y. If you 
are a Mission Circle lady, you will want to 
study the book, “From Jerusalem to 
Jerusalem,’’ with Miss Earle. If you are a 
member of the Y. P. C. U., the clinic 
which Mrs. Ulrich is to conduct will de- 
mand your presence. Whatever you are, 
you will wish to enter the class taught by 
Rey. Clifford Collins. He is going to tell 
us all just what part recreation ought to 
play in the life of the individual and of the 
church. He is also going to teach us how 
to play and let us try it right on the spot. 
We shall all go home better able to lead 
in this important part of church work if 
we become pupils of Mr. Collins. 

After classes comes the good dinner 
and more happy companionship. Since 
this is the ideal day we are describing, 
the afternoon may be given to some in- 
teresting trip, to Atlantic City, or across 
the bay for bathing in the real ocean. If 
we are not eager for so strenuous an after- 
noon, there is always the broad veranda 
and plenty of people to enjoy. Evening 
will bring something good. If bridge in- 
terests you more than anything, this 
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» over a sick and wounded world 
* like a Good Samaritan. 

% eee S 

“Not in splendid isolation, but in 
courageous co-operation, 

*” ny ‘ 

* Not in pride, arrogance, and dis- 
i dain of other races and peoples, 
me but in sympathy, love, and un- 
* derstanding. 

* Ccieeaijoenesoneatanion 

* Not in treading again the old, worn, 
* bloody pathway which ends in- 
" evitably in chaos and disaster, 
s but in blazing a new trail, along 
* which, please God, other nations 
" will follow, into the new Jerusa- 
2 lem where wars shall be no more. 
*” ccmvenenonennonaneee 

* Some day some nation must take 
7 that path—unless we are to lapse 
~ once again into utter barbarism— 
m and that honor I covet for my be- 
* loved America. 

» ny 

* And so, in that spirit and with 
z these hopes, I say with all my 
* heart and soul, ‘America First.’’ 
*” 

* 

* 

* 

” 


—From a Sermon by Bishop G. Ash- 
ton Oldham in Washington, D.C. 
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ideal day will end in a party at Ballou 
House. Or it may be a stirring talk in the 
parlor of Murray Grove House by Dr. Etz, 
who will bring us the very latest news 
about our friends over seas. Or it may 
be Stunt Night and everybody will be 
appearing on the stage, with Mr. Collins 
as general manager. 

And so to bed! Our ideal day is ended, 
but there are others! Nine of them in this 
Combined Institute. Two Sundays with 
Rey. Clifford Collins and Rev,.Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., as preachers. Saturday with 
the arrival of the young people and the 
banquet and the masquerade, Labor Day 
with the sailing trip which has nothing 


whatever to do with a sailboat, but is a de- 
lightful affair nevertheless. Are you not 
convinced by this time that the Murray 
Grove Institute is something which should 
not be missed? 

* * 


A CIPHER TOO LITTLE 


On July 20 we announced in the Leader 
that the total contributions for the Near 
East from Universalist church schools had 
been ‘over $7,600.’ Yes, a good deal 
over. The statement must have given 
something of a shock to some of those who 
have worked so faithfully and contributed 
so generously for this appealing cause. Add 
another zero in the right place. “Over 
$76,000.” 


* * a 


A NEW SCHOOL IN AN OLD CHURCH 

There is a church school in Province- 
town. 

This is part of the new era in life and 
service that has come to the Provincetown 
Universalist church with the advent of Dr. 
James F. Albion as pastor. 

It is now a hundred years since two little 
girls, wading on the beach, recovered a 
water-soaked volume which proved to be 
“The Life of John Murray.” Their 
parents read the book, which seemed to 
them miraculously delivered, were con- 
verted to its doctrine, and, with a few of 


‘ their neighbors, founded a church for the 


preaching of “the glorious gospel of the 
blessed God.’’ 

The movement prospered and a very 
large and imposing edifice was erected— 
and filled. This building is nationally | 
famous for its remarkable Wendte fres- 
coes and for its stately Christopher Wren 
tower. 

Changes in population have depleted the 
church, and several years ago the Sunday 
school was abandoned and only summer 
preaching services were held. Now, by a 
happy fortune, the church has been able to 
obtain the full-time services of one of our 
strongest preachers and most devoted 
pastors. 

The organization of a church school fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. Dr. Albion 
said it must, Mrs. Albion said it must, 
Rev. Naney W. P. Smith, a resident of 
Provincetown, said it must. Other im- 
portant people gave glad acquiescence. 

The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, co-operating with the Massachusetts 
Universalist Sunday School Association, 
sent Dr. Earle to the field that she might 
give the necessary encouragement and 
counsel, and at the end of her eight days 
we had a new school. 

Now, having reached the age of eight 
weeks, the enterprise is going well and has 
every prospect of greatly increasing use- 
fulness. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS ’ 

Dr. and Mrs. Francis Britton Bishop 

have announced the marriage of their 

daughter Isabelle to Mr. George Little- 

berry Prichard, July 1, 1929, at Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina. 


Rey. Arthur E, Wilson, formerly of 
Cambridge, later of Braintree, now of 
Fall River, Mass., still is in Fall River. 
Rey. Arthur E. Wilson, formerly of 
Dorchester, later of Brockton, now of 
Grafton, is the Arthur E. Wilson recently 
referred to in the Leader. The other Ar- 
thur E. Wilson is not this one and this 
one is not the other one, and the one we 
meant in the Leader personal is this one 
now in Fall River. Both have Unitarian 
fellowship, and both are good fellows. 


Rev. Julian S. Cutler of Pawtucket, 
R. I., is convalescent after a severe illness 
which lasted seven months. He is now 
at Orange, Mass. 


Rev. Harold A. Lumsden and Miss 
Abbie Dean Waite were married in the 
First Universalist Church of Urbana, IIl., 
Sunday, June 30, Rev. R. D. Cranmer, 
pastor of the church, officiating. Mr. 
Lumsden is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois and has recently completed his 
preparation for the Universalist ministry, 
having received the degree of Master of 
Arts from the University of Chicago the 
early part of June. He has also been ac- 
tive in the work of the Y. P. C. U., having 
served two years as state president and 
on the national board. Until recently 
he was pastor of the Stockton, Ill., church. 
Mrs. Lumsden is the daughter of Mr. E. B. 
and Mrs. Verne Waite of Urbana. She 
is a graduate of the University of Illinois. 
She also has been active in state and 
national Y. P. C. U. work. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lumsden will be at home at Ryder House 
in Chicago until September first. Mr. 
Lumsden is serving as summer pastor of 
St. Paul’s during the vacation of Dr. L. 
Ward Brigham. 


Maine 


Pittsfield—Rev. Milo G. Folsom, pas- 
tor. This parish has put in a busy year. 
The U. L. A. S. has done a remarkable 
work both socially and financially. The 
Men’s Club hasweathered a critical-period, 
but is now a well organized working body 
and has well thought out plans for next 
year. The Mission Circle carried out a 
successful program, met every obligation, 
increased its membership and has its 
program ready to be printed for the next 
season’s activity. The young people’s 
work is well organized. The church school, 
in spite of the worst epidemic of measles 
in the history of the town, has had a fine 
year. The final church school events were 
Children’s Day, June 16, the annual field 


and Interests 


day, June 18, and the parent-pupil ban- 
quet, June 23. Miss Florence Buxton, 


the church school superintendent, is an. 


able leader and a tireless worker for the 
school. Much of its success is due to her 
unusual ability as an executive and a 
leader, 

Massachusetts 


Stoughton.—The Universalist, Metho- 
dist and Congregational churches unite in 
summer services Sunday morning at 
10.30 as follows: Sunday, July 7, at the 
Congregational church, service conducted 
by the pastor of that church, Rev. H. 
P. Hews. July 14 at the Universalist 
church, conducted by Mr. Hews. July 21 
at the Methodist church, conducted by 
Mr. Hews. July 28 at the Congregational 
church, conducted by a supply of the 
Universalist church (having no pastor at 
the present time). Aug. 4 at the Uni- 
versalist church, conducted by a supply. 
Aug. 11 at the Methodist church, con- 
ducted by a supply. Aug. 18 at the Con- 
gregational church, conducted by Rev. 
Ralph W. Kelley, pastor of the Methodist 
church. Aug. 25 at the Universalist 
church, conducted by Mr. Kelley. Sept. 
1 at the Methodist church conducted by 
the pastor, Mr. Kelley. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, Mediator.—Rev. John M. 
Fogelsong, pastor. On Children’s Sunday, 
June 9, the church school participated in 
the services. Four children were chris- 
tened. There were songs, a few recita- 
tions by the primary department, and a 
pageant entitled ‘‘Childhood Quest,’”’ by 
the senior group under the leadership of 
Mrs. T. T. Hall. At the close of the morn- 
ing service, July 14, nine persons were re- 
ceived into church membership. 

* * 


THE WORK IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The Universalists of North Carolina 
met at Kenansville again on June 7 -to 
commemorate the beginning of organized 
Universalism in the state. For three 
years Kenansville early in June has been 
the Jerusalem of the Universalists of the 
state, whither the tribes go up. At this 
little town, county seat of Duplin County, 
Universalists met and organized June 3, 
1827. 

The White Lake Institute was held 
June 17-28. It was even more successful 
than last year’s Institute. Several young 
Unitarians from Lynchburg joined the 
young Universalists of North Carolina 
at White Lake. Rev. John C. Petrie of 
Lynchburg was one of the instructors. 

The writer, on a vacation at Peekskill, 
N. Y., hears that five new members have 
been received into the Mission Circle of 
Outlaw’s Bridge church. 

The writer and Mrs. Fitzgerald wor- 


shiped with the Danbury Universalists 
on June 23, with the North Salem Uni- 
versalists on June 30. At each place, we 
were given the opportunity to tell about 
the work in North Carolina. The people 
listened with real interest. In the con- 
gregation at North Salem was Rev. F. T. 
Nelson, who was once a worker in the 
North Carolina field. 
John T. Fitzgerald. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 953) 
velopment of the individual from child- 
hood as to the development of man from 
barbarism to advanced stages of culture, 
and Dr. Flower presents in several chap-— 
ters a series of studies which may be re-- 
garded as the applications of his principle 
to the phenomena of religion. Behavior 
of the Winnebago Indians, the experience: 
of George Fox, the phenomena of con- 


version, are in turn discussed in an illum-_ 


inating way. 

Those who read Otto’s “The Idea of 
the Holy’’ will see in Dr. Flower’s conten- 
tion a fundamental agreement with Otto’s 
position, but there is a difference. Some of 
us found a stumbling block in Otto’s 
reduction of religion to a certain state of 
mind, which he called “‘numinous’’ and 
which he described as entirely unique and 
incapable of further analysis. The con- 
ditions of such a state of mind are analyzed 
by Dr. Flower without any serious conflict 
with the main ideas of Otto. 

It is refreshing to find a psychological 
treatment of religion which recognizes 
the limitations of a purely mechanical 
explanation of man. “At a certain point 
the mind breaks loose from quasi-mechan- 
ical subservience to relatively fixed biolog— 
ical needs. That is... the supremely 
important instance of plasticity in mental 
development, and is the source of religion,. 
philosophy, art and science.”’ 

It is a pleasure to welcome from an old 
friend and fellow-student a work which 
makes a sound contribution to a confused 
subject and promises much for the future. 

* * 


Further Light on Religion 


Outlines of the Psychology of Religion. 
By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. (Thom- 
as Y. Crowell. $3.00.) 

This is a very comprehensive survey of 


the various contributions made by the | 


study of psychology to the understanding 
of religion. It is intended to serve as a 
text-book on the subject and therefore 
represents an attempt to be impartial as 
to theories, concise in exposition, clear in 
arrangement, an attempt which is success- 
ful. This does not mean, however, that 
there are not valuable and original contri- 
butions on specific points. The last chap- 
ter, on ‘‘Religion as a Way of Life,’’ is one 
which we should like to quote extensively 
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and no brief statement will do it justice. 
The ideals expressed in that chapter, which 
are described as those of the Society of 
Friends, are actually those of a rapidly 
increasing number of Christian people 
within and without various churches. 
_ Somehow, in the complete religious life, 
the capacity for vision, which we find in 
the mystic, has to be combined with a 
serious and responsible concern for prac- 
tical life, and the real work of religion be- 
gins, as Dr. Dresser says, “amidst the 
“tests of our social relationships when we 
emerge to make religion a life in the spirit- 
ual community.” “Religion as a path 
toward perfection involves a method of 
striving toward what ought to be through 
wise adjustment to that which exists.”’ 
Supernaturalists will not find this book 
a safe guide for their students, but lib- 
erals will find it a well-balanced statement 
of the assured results of historical and 
comparative studies in the field of psychol- 
ogy as far as these throw light on religion. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1929 
Previously reported .............: 1,024 
Providence, R.I., Mediator .... 9 
Danburya Coun). ms ecmaes Seeks 5 
rang ilo catamaran re ee 1 
AM NE oS ae eee oe a 1,039 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS ; 
Previously reported, 487. Providence, 


R. I., Mediator, 4. New Haven, Conn., 


1. North Weymouth, Mass., 15. West 
Paris, Maine, 7. Norway, Maine, 7. 
Total, 521. 

Notices 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 
Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 
Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees. and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.”’ 

Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
‘Ppline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 
ree 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Friday night, October 18, and finish 
its sessions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 


/S. Walker. 


Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 23. The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 


night session on Oct. 27. 
. . 


SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


The churches listed below extend a cordial and 
urgent invitation to all to worship with them, and 
then to join in an hour of fellowship while picnic 
dinners are eaten. The entertaining church will 
provide coffee and perhaps other good things to go 
with the lunches which the visitors bring. 

All services are scheduled on standard time. 

July 28. Hope, 11 a. m. Speaker, Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins. Church is at Hope Corner, six miles from 
Camden, 

Turner Center, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. George 
W. Sias. Church is in Turner Center village, op- 
posite Leavitt Institute. 

Aug. 4, Readfield, 12 m. Speaker, Rev. Frederick 
Building at Readfield Corner. 

Swanville, 1 p. m. Speaker, Rev. William 
Vaughan. Follow state highway 141 from Belfast. 

Aug. 11. South Hope, 2 p. m. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Guy Robbins. Church is near center of village on 
state highway 101. 

Aug. 18. Canton Point, 2.15 p. m. Speaker, 
Rev. Stanley Manning. From Canton follow Gil- 
bertville road across Androscoggin river bridge, 
and turn north at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a. m. Speaker, Dr. John 
Smith Lowe. Follow state highway .129 from east- 
ern part of Damariscotta village, branching off to 
highway 130, just beyond Bristol Mills post-office 
turn left, and again left about three miles farther on. 
Church is on right side of road before the village 
center is reached. 

Aug. 25. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is on federal highway 2, 
north of center of village. 

Sept. 1. Norway, 10 a. m. Speaker, Rev. Pliny 
A. Allen. Church is in upper part of village on Maine 
Street, state highway 118. 

*” OK 


UNION SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Union services of the First Church of Boston and 
King’s Chapel will be held in King’s Chapel June 
23 to Sept. 29 on Sundays at 11 a. m., with preachers 
as follows: 

July 28. Prof. Robert James Hutcheon. 
ville Theological School. 

August 4. Rev. Edwin M. Slocombe, Lexington, 
Mass. i 

August 11. Rev. George A. Mark, Somerville, 
Mass. 

August 18. Rey. Dan Huntington Fenn, Taun- 
ton, Mass. 

August 25. Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., Newark, 
N. J. 

September 1. Rev. Thomas H. Billings, Ph. D., 
Salem, Mass. 

September 8. Prof. Harold E. B. Speight. 

September 15. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

September 22 and 29. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, 
Meadville Theological School. 

Aout 


Mead- 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929. 

Program 


Saturday evening. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with refresh- 
ments. 

Sunday morning. Occasional sermon, Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D. Sunday noon. Session of the 
ehurch school, Miss Eleanor Bonner. Sunday eve- 
ning. Address, Rev. Ladie F. Rowlett. Address, 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association. 

Monday morning and afternoon. Business ses- 
sions. Monday evening. Address. Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson. Debate: ‘Resolved, That the Project 
Method of Teaching Ought to Be Employed Much 


More Generally in Universalist Church Schools.” 
Mrs. Ruth Owen Pullman, Rev. Gustave H. Leining. 

Tuesday. morning and afternoon. Divisional 
Conferences. Elementary, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
Intermediate, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult 
and Administration, Mr. Carl 4. Hempel. 

Tuesday evening. The Word of the General 
Convention, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. The 
Ingathering, Rev. George F. Magraw. Address, 


* Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 


National officers witl arrive on Friday and will 
hold meetings Friday evening and Saturday. It is 
hoped that other attendants will plan to arrive 
Saturday morning and use that day for sight-seeing. 

ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


The Second Church, the Church of the Disciples, 
the Church of the Redemption, and the Arlington 
Street Church unite in the conduct of union summer 
services Sunday mornings at 11. 

July 28. Rev. George L. Parker, First Unitarian 
Chureh, Toledo, Ohio. 

Aug. 14. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin, First Parish in 
Framingham. 

Aug. 11. Rev. Dwight F. Mowery, 
Church, Newport, R. I. 

Aug. 18. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

Aug. 25. Rev. John S. Lowe, D. D., Church of the 
Redemption. ' 

Sept. 1. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker, Community 
Church, Hollis, N. Y. 

Sept. 8. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Church of the 
Redemption. 

Sept. 15. Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Sept. 22. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

x * 


MURRAY GROVE PROGRAM 


Channing 


July 28. Sermon, Rev. Robert Tipton. 
Aug. 4. Address, Mr. Walter Gabell. 
Aug. 10. Hand-in-Hand Circle. 

Aug. 10. Birthday Party. 

Aug. 11. Sermon, Rev. Charles E. Petty. 
Aug. 15. Annual Meeting. 

Aug. 16.-17. Annual Fair. 

Aug. 17. Cemetery Association, 


Aug. 18. Address, Mr. James C. Krayer. 

Aug. 25. Sermon, Rev. Clifford W. Collins. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 2. Institutes of the W. N. M. A. 
and G.S.S. A. and the Y. P. C. U. 

Sept. 1. Sermon, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 

Sept. 3. Sail to Barnegat Bay. Closing. 

The faculty for the Institute will be: 

Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., who will speak on 
the New Testament and the Mission Study book. 

Rey. Clifford W. Collins, on Recreational Lead- 
ership. 

Mrs. Rebecca McLaughlin Ulrich, on Beginners’ 
Material and Methods, and the Young People’s 
Clinies. 

Rev. Roger F, Etz, D. D., Work in Japan. 

Reservations: May be made by addressing Mrs. 
J. Thomas Moore, Murray Grove House, Forked 


River, New Jersey. 
* x 


FERRY BEACH 


The opening session of the Sunday School Institute 
will be held Saturday evening, Aug. 3. Registration 
Saturday afternoon. 

The curriculum includes four Standard courses 
as units of the Leadership Training Curriculum of 
the International Council of Religious Education, 
together with other courses covering a variety of . 
subjects. All credits will count toward the diploma 
issued by the Association. 

Courses and Faculty: “A Study of the Pupil.” 
Standard course. Rev. Clifford W. Collins, Dan- 


bury, Conn. “The New Testament.” Standard 
course. Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. ‘“‘Begin- 
ners’ Material and Methods.” Standard. Miss 


Mary Slaughter. ‘Recreational Leadership.” Stan- 
dard course. Mr. Carl A. Hempel, Lynn, Mass. 
“Worship in the Church School.” ‘‘World Friend- 
ship Materials and Methods.” Mrs. Ruth Owens 
Pullman, Cleveland, Ohio. “Church School Ad- 
ministration.” Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D. 
Dean of Institute, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Recreation: Special features in charge of recrea- 
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tion class and Mr. Hempel. Usual features include 
stunt night, camp fires on beach, parties at Row- 
land Hall, and out-of-door sports. 
Expense; Registration fee, $1. 
Address for reservations, Rev. Elmer D. Colcord, 
1426 West State St., Trenton, N. J. 
ee 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of’ 


the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Htz, Executive Secretary. 
ee 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE THROUGH JULY 
AND AUGUST 


Boston and Vicinity 


Abbott, Lawrence W. (licentiate), 463 Blue Hill 
Avenue, Grove Hall. Roxbury 8791. 
Alcock, James, Westport. Westport 26-3. 

to Aug. 11.) 

Cardall, Alfred J., 16 Fogg Road, South Weymouth. 
Weymouth 1802-W. (Call between 7 to 9 a. m. 
or 9to10 p. m.) 

Cole, Alfred S., 77 Liberty Avenue, West Somer- 
ville. Prospect 1398-J. 

Dusseault, W. F., 89 St. Andrew Rd., East Boston. 
East Boston 0326-R. 

Fiske, Wallace G. (licentiate), 16 Hampshire St., 
Everett. Everett 2518-W. 

Gerrish, George M., 89 Church St., Ware. Ware 162. 

Greenway, Cornelius, 100 Browne St., Brookline. 
Beacon 1663. (July 1 to Aug. 4.) 

Huntley, George E., D. D., 176 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6528. 

Lewis, George H., 166 Irving St., Framingham, 
during July. Framingham 78-W. August, 5 
Union Court, Annisquam. Gloucester 2595-W. 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Falcon Street, East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Morrison, W. H., D. D., 188 Belmont St., Brockton, 
Brockton 3575-R. 

Olson, Carl (licentiate), 54 Union Street, Quincy. 

Paddock, Clark L., 185 Cross St., Gardner. Gard- 
ner 172-JK. (August.) 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm Street, North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., D. D., 30 Pleasant St., Wake- 
field. Crystal 1676-M. 

Peters, H. Elmer, 159 Highland St., Brockton. 
Breekton 4332-J. (Not available August 4 and 
11.) 

Potter, Gilbert A. (licentiate), Tufts College, Mass. 

Reardon, Gordon C., care John B. Reardon, Rock- 
port. 

Riley, George A. (licentiate), 15 Walnut St., Man- 
chester, N. H. Manchester 2788-M. 
Rouillard, H. E., Westwood, Mass. 

1018-W. 

Seaward, Carl A. (licentiate), care of F. H. Emer- 
son, 278 Main St., Wakefield. Crystal 1084-W. 
Soule, Arthur M., Harrisville, R. I. Pascoag, R. I., 

177-R. 

Stevens, E. V., 24 Foster St., Saugus. 
Aug. 18-31.) 

Thorburn, George H. Jr., 19 Oak Hill Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Pawtucket 6357. 5 

Vossema, Hendrik, Lempster, N. H. 
telephone operator for connection.) 

van Schaick, John D. D., 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton. Kenmore 6570. 

CENTENNIAL 


The Jersey Universalist Church, Pataskala, Ohio 
Leon and Martha Jones, Pastors 


(July 14 


Norwood 


Saugus 862-R. 


(Call Lempster 


The Jersey Universalist Church will celebrate its 
Centennial Saturday and Sunday, August 3-4, 
1929. Synopsis of program: Welcome address, 
Sat. eve., Mr. Sherman Belknap; Response, Mr. 
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A. A. Meade of Columbus; 

Rey. O. G. Colegrove. 
Sunday a.m. Memorial address by Rev. W. E. 

Leavitt; Communion conducted by former pastors 

Rev. O. G. Colegrove and W. E. Leavitt. 2 p.m. 

Consecration Service: The Faith—Martha G. 

Jones. The Obligation—Rev. Minnie Colegrove. 

The Practical Work—Supt. Stanley C. Stall. 

Greetings and Good Will talks. 8 p. m. Song 

Service. Sermon. 

Everyone invited. Dinner at the church. Those 
desiring entertainment notify Mrs. Everett Beem or 
the pastor. Address Pataskala R. 4, Ohio. 

ak 
MAINE STATE CONVENTION 


The parishes of Guilford and Sangerville cordially 
invite the Universalists of Maine to attend the State 
Convention in Guilford Sept. 23, 24, 25. Our homes 
will be open to you with the old time hospitality. 
You will please and honor us by coming in large num- 
bers. We have two beautiful churches, and a good 
parish house. The churches are active and pro- 
gressive. We are close to the center of the state. 
This is in the picturesque Piscataquis valley, near 
Boarstone mountain and Moosehead Lake. Those 
desiring entertainment please write in advance to 
Mrs. Edith Phillips, Guilford, Maine. 

Rev. Merrill C. Ward. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE VACATION MEETINGS 


Kensington, Aug. 11. Morning and afternoon. 
Speakers, Revs. Elbert W. Whippen and Frank B. 
Chatterton. Picnic lunch. 

Fremont, at the Old Meetinghouse. 
days in AUgust. Morning service. 

East Lempster, all the Sundays in August. Morn- 
ings. 

Westmoreland, Old Home Sunday, Aug. 18. Even- 
ing. Speaker, Rev. A. A. Blair. 

Portsmouth, “Church of the Open Door.” All the 
Sundays in August. Mornings. 

Langdon, Annual Pilgrimage to the Old Meeting- 
house. Morning and afternoon. Speakers, Rev. 
M.L. Cutler, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D.D., and Rev. 
Herbert E. Benton, D.D. 

Your car will run as well toward church as away 
from it. 


Occasional sermon, 


All the Sun- 


+ gtk 
THE CHILDREN’S AID 


The Children’s Aid Association of Boston is glad 
to furnish speakers without charge for meetings of 
men’s, women’s, and young people’s organizations 
in our churches in eastern Massachusetts. During 
the past year the Association helped over 2,000 
children, of whom 600 were cared for in foster homes. 
Plan a meeting for your group on the subject of 
child welfare and apply for a speaker to Alfred F. 
Whitman, Executive Secretary, Children’s Aid 
Association, 41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Obituary 
W. W. Spauiding 


William Waldemar Spaulding, for more than half 
a century a leading citizen of Haverhill, Mass., 
died at his home in that city on July 4. 

He was born in Lempster, N. H., in 1846. After 
such education as the schools of his native town 
could give him, he went to the then famous Green 
Mountain Institute at South Woodstock, Vermont, 
where he found not only an inspiring teacher in 
W. R. Shipman, but a warm personal friend with 
whom he continued in life-long intimacy. ; 

In 1863 he entered Tufts College, then under the 
presidency of his distinguished uncle, Dr. A. A. 
Miner. After graduating in 1867 he taught in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, going to Haver- 
hill in 1875 as principal of the high school. Six 
years later he established the W. W. Spaulding 
Shoe Company and for a quarter of a century was 
a recognized leader in that industry. His later 
years were largely given to banking. Until his re- 
cent retirement he was president of the Haverhill 
Savings Bank and the Citizens’ Co-operative Bank 
and a director of the First National and also of the 
Morris Plan Company. 

He ga've his time and ability no less generously 
than his money to all the activities of his city, among 
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other things being treasurer of the Hale Hospital 
and largely responsible for its development. 

Closest to his heart, however, was his church. 
For more than fifty years he gave it loyal and de- 
voted service. The splendid and beautiful building 
it now occupies is in no small measure his monument. 

Equally dear was Tufts College, of which he was 
a trustee for more than forty years, and through some 
of its most critical periods a member of the execu- 
tive committee on which not merely administra- 
tion but the life of the institution itself depended. 
Others might be too busy to attend meetings, but 
he gave time and money and even more, a loyal 
and inspiring faith in the future, that he lived to 
see amply justified. 

His richest gift to his community, his college 
and his church was not his wealth or even his ability, 
but his character, and that character was an ex- 
pression of his religious faith. To him Universal- 
ism was not simply an inheritance from rugged fore- 
bears by whom it had been dearly purchased, nor 
even the conviction of a strong mind; it was the pas- 
sion of his soul. In it he found the moral integrity 
of the universe that made his own integrity natural 
and inevitable. Men might differ from him in 
opinion but never question his motives. In an age 
of confusion he made right obvious. Like all forth- 
right men he often seemed brusque, but to those 
privileged to share his home or his friendship, he 
gave tenderness, sympathy and understanding as 
generously as he gave everything else. No finer or 
truer tribute could be paid him than came from one 
of his long time associates: ‘‘He was the best loved 
man in the city.” 

H. M. 


The Dead Line for Ministers 


Few ministers take regular appointments after age 65. 
However bravely they have fought the increase of years, 
salary is almost certain to drop, if it does not stop entirely, 
about thatage. To meet this financial crisis the Ministers” 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
issues an endowment policy maturing at age 65 with a life 
(Ady.) 


income as one settlement option. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


FHE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 


luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


{Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm, Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON\ 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi+ 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. ° The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 


Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


Henry VI. succeeded to the Throne at 


the tender age of nine months. A new’ 


nurse was appointed, and her Royal 
Appointment ran thus: A 

“Very dear and well beloved. . . . Be- 
cause of Our youth and tender age, it 
behooves Us to be instructed in courtesy 
and other matters becoming a Royal 


Person. . . . and it is reported to Us that 
you are an expert and wise enough to 
teach Us ...and We give you Our 
permission . . . reasonably to chastise 


Us from time to time as the case shall re- 
QUIT are cates 
* * 

From a vacation letter in the Chicago 
Tribune: 

Little bankroll, ere we part, 

Let me hug you to my heart. 

All the year I’ve clung to you, 

I’ve been faithful, you’ve been true. 

Little bankroll, in a day 

You and I will start away 

To a gay and festive spot— 

I'll come home, but you will not. 

* * 

“Wave you made any improvements 
around the farm?’’ he was asked. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Farmer Hawbuck, 
“We've rechristened the old barn. We 
call it a garage now and make the summer 
boarders pay rent for it.’’—Boston_Tran- 
script. 

* * 
They blindfolded old Nero, 
King Tut and Richelieu; 
Then each one puffed a cigarette, 
The way all heroes do. 


“T know this brand,’’ said Nero; 

““There’s brains inside my dome. 

It smells the way the camels did 

When I burned them in old Rome.” 

Springfield Union. 
* * 

Scrubwoman (to child): ‘‘Wot, Willie, 
did I hear you say ‘ain’t?’?’ And your 
mother for eight years scrubbin’ the floor 
in th’ English department.’’—Watchman- 
Haaminer. 

* * 

The many friends of Miss Ruby. Cleo 
Baker, of N. Hickman St., had her right 
ankle sprained Sunday while engaged in 
“Jumping the rope.’’—Centralia (Mo.) 
paper. 

* e 

“‘Where’s the boss?’’ 

“Taking dictation.” 

“Taking dictation?’ 

“Yeh, over the phone.’’—College Humor. 

* * 

AUTO DESERTS DYING CHILD 
—Streamer head-line in the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

* * 

He: ‘Yes, I’ve been married seven 
years to-day.”’ 

She: ‘‘Gosh, you must have broken a 
mirror.’’—Texras Ranger. 
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BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 


The story of the work done by the Com- 
mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 


to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” Journeyings of an Editor 


The best of the earlier cruises. Less than 


fifty copies left. Price $2.00 while they last. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °.ot2.¥o"e Tews eth 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 


to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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